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‘ yoR’ras RURAL MAGAZINE. fever—and the price of wheat. His 
' THE VILLAGE TEACHER. nenaty renting Wie saqueness 
the animation which sparkled in his 
) Among the smooth faced urchins|/ sunburnt face; his short thick set 
that were subject to my little king-|| figure, decked out in a suit of home- 
dom about fifteen years ago, was aj/ spun grey, with large brass buttons ; 
n tall awkward boy, named Jonathan|| his arms a kimbo; and the broad 
¢ Gull. Jonathan was the son of an ho-|| burst of merriment, that, amidst the 
n nest hard working farmer, who lived || discussion of graver subjects, occa- 
y about two miles from the village, and || sionally broke forth at some sly turn, 
who had by dint of frugality, acqui-|} or second hand joke of the traveller ; 
: red some property, and with it a pro-|j altogether formed the beau ideal of 
‘ portional degree of consideration in|} homely rustic happiness, and pros- 
. _ the eyes of his neighbours. His crops|| perity. Nor was the greeting and 
ce |— of wheat were generally large, and|| excitation less on the part of the wife 
e, | he made a journey to the metropolis|| and daughter. As the wagon was 
¥ once a year, to dispose of his grain||/ emptied of its load, treasure after 
‘ and produce. On these occasions his |} treasure met the eyes of the delight- 
r wife and a grown up daughter would || ed group of children and neighbours. 
* usually accompany him to see the city || Here were a new set of milk pans, 
- and to buy cheap goods. It did one’s|| and a churn for the dairy ; a dozen ; 
a heart good to witness the return of/| of pewter spoons, as smooth and as 
¢ the honest farmer—the smile of self- || bright as silver, and scrubbing brush- 
" complacency with which he greeted || es, and knives and forks to repair the 
. the members of his family, and the || waste of years. There glittered lots of 
eagerness with which he inquired re- || new calico, as fine as red and yellow 
specting the farm, Old Roan, and the || could make them; papers of pins 
> young colt, and brindle, the cow, and/! and needles, and all the sundry ar- 
the litter of young pigs; and the air! ticles which complete the stock of 
of importance which he assumed to-|! an industrious housewife ; while in 
wards his neighbours, who thronged || another place were cautiously hid, 
around him to hear the latest news—|| lest they should excite undue envy, 
. What Boney was doing—the yellow!/ the silver teaspoons and teapot, and 
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the bundles of coffee and tea and 
white sugar, together with the tor- 
toise shell combs and gold ear-rings 
which the good natured husband had 
been importuned to buy. Let not the 
reader turn away with contempt from 
this simple picture ; the event was an 
important one in the family of farmer 
Gull, and supplied it with a stock, 
not only of necessities and luxuries, 
but of conversation and pleasure for 
a full season. But alas! in the train 
of all this prosperity and gladness 
marched the forerunners of decay. 
Farmer Gull’s heavy purse of shi- 
ning dollars had won the heart of 
many a knight of the counter, and 
many were the plans laid to obtain a 
a closer intimacy with their owner. 
Here Mrs. Gull was invited to sit 
down in the parlour to rest herself; 
and there was she pressed to stay to 
tea. One talked to her about her 
butter and her cheese, and another 
about her rosy faced children. In 
short, it so happened, that in the 
course of a few years, she had at 
least half a dozen acquaintances in 
the shopkeeping line, each of whom 
were under engagement to spend a 
short time during the Dog-days at 
Melrose ; for so was the farm now 
styled. With these new acquaint- 
ances, new views and expectations 
filled the minds of the wife and 
daughters. The old family Bible and | 
the Pilgrim’s Progress were less fre- 
quently read and quoted; the calico 
short gowns in which they used to} 
visit their neighbours of a summer 
evening gave place to dresses of silk 
and white muslin, and their talk was 





now of the fashions and the new no- | 
vels. Among other changes it was 


determined to make ‘a merchant of 
Jonathan, and a place was accord. 
ingly engaged for him with the par. 
ticular friend of the family, Mr. Seer. 
sucker. I was struck with the ap. 
pearance of the lad when he came 
to bid me good bye and take his books 
from school. He was dressed in a suit 
of tidy homespun, made up by the 
hands of his mother and sisters, and 
which was, from the sheep that fur. 
nished the wool to the thread with 
which the garments were sewed, the 
produce of his father’s farm. The 
good old fashioned notions of domes. 
tic industry were not then extinct. 
Our farmers had not then found that 
it was cheaper to keep a family of 
strapping daughters idle at home, and 
send the wool to one factory to be 
carded and spun, and to another to be 
wove and dyed, and then to a fop ofa 
tailor to be made up into coats, thanto 
have the cards, the wheel, and the 
loom at their own fire-side ; giving 
wholesome occupation to their family, 
enlivening the gloomy hours of winter, 
and cementing by good humour and 
mutual assistance the ties of family 
and kindred. We had not then found 
out the grand modern secret of eco- 
nomy; that it is better to pampera 
few inordinate manufacturing este 
blishments, with all their consequent 
ces, of a degraded and dependant po 
pulation and high taxes, than to let 
every individual pursue his own it- 
terests, and to encourage that best of 
| domestic manufactures where the 








workshop is the kitchen of the far 


‘mer, and his wife and children the 
contented and uncorrupted labourers. 


| But I find myself perpetually d 


{ ‘ . 
' gressing from my story, and must bié 
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atruce to these rambling thoughts. 
Jonathan, as I was saying, was tidily 
dressed ; his hair was combed smooth 
on his forehead, and hanging long be- 
hind, and the awkwardness of his fig- 
ure, was scarcely apparent in the ex- 
pression of good health and content- 
ment that animated him. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that citizen 
Jonathan would not long be contented 
with his homely garb. At his first vi- 
sit home I observed that he had been 
in the hands of a fashionable hair- 
dresser, who had given him the true 
Bonapartean topknot. His shirt collar 
was stretched up till it half covered 
his ears and cheeks, and he sported 
a clouded and twisted cane, while the 
remainder of his dress was yet un- 
changed. By degrees the exuvia of 
the clown fell off, as I have seen a 
snake in the spring slowly emerge 
from the shrivelled skin which she 
has cast, or as a locust may some- 
times be seen breaking through his 
faded coat of mail and sporting in 
gaudy robes of green and gold; or as 
you may observe in the ponds a kind 
of doubtful animal, half frog and half 
tadpole. Jonathan became in a year 
or two the admiration of all the neigh- 
bouring milk maids, and was univer- 
sally accounted a fine gentleman. He 
had not be sure ciphered further than 
Practice, and was but a dull hand, 
when a boy, at Murray’s grammar ; 
but so wonderfully had a city life 
sharpened his wits, that his old master 
himself was quite in the back ground 
when Jonathan was present ; he pour- 
ed forth such a torrent of words and 
discoursed so fluently about politics 
and trade and great men. Then came 
the days of delusion and speculation. 
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Jonathan was now of age, and as he 
had what was called a good turn for 
business, and a strong back to support 
him, he was solicited to engage in 
trade. <A partnership was accord- 
ingly formed, and “ GULL, SNIPE, 
& Co.” glittered in golden capitals 
across Market Street. A capital of 
some thousands was paid down, while 
goads to the amount of hundreds of 
thousands were bought and sold. 

In the meantime farmer Gull was 
floating on the very spring tide of pros- 
perity. His wealth, which was yearly 
increasing, gave him great weight in 
the neighbourhood; he was made 
overseer of the poor, and there was 
a talk of sending him to Congress. 
When that ill starred measure which 
created at a birth a swarm of banks, 
more greedy and more lean than Pha- 
raoh’s kine, was adopted, farmer Gull 
partook of the delusion. He was 
made a director of the bank of Po-: 
tosi, which was located in our village, 
and from that moment gave himself 
up to dreams of imaginary wealth. 
He stocked his farm with merino 
sheep, at an average of fifty dollars a 
head, and calculated that in six years 
he should double his money. Six years 
have elapsed, and farmer Gull’s whole 
flock will not now sell for the cost of a 
single ewe. He mortgaged his farm to 
the bank, that he might buy a neigh- 
bouring property, and prosecute some 
expensive improvements in the way 
of mills and factories. At home every 
thing was changed. Mistress Gull 
rode to church in a handseme car- 
riage, which Jonathan had sent up 
from town; and Polly and Biddy, in- 
stead of being at the milk pail by 
sunrise, lay abed till breakfast time, 
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and then came down with pale and 
languid countenances, and their hair 
buckled into “ kill-beaus” and “ heart 
breakers,” to partake of coffee which 
unnerved their system, and rendered 
them feverish and nervous till dinner 
time. Why should I proceed with 
my story? The sequel may be read 
in the present circumstances of many 
a once thriving family. The lean kine 
of Simon devoured his fat kine, and 
distress and confusion covered the 
face of the country. Gull, Snipe, & 
Co., after a few years of fictitious 
prosperity, and proportional extrava- 
gance, went the way of half Market 
Street. Farmer Gull was their secu- 
rity, and had to make heavy payments 
to the bank. His own speculations 
had proved ruinous, the clouds be- 
came continually darker and thicker 
around him, and have at length burst 
upon his head. His whole property 
is insufficient to pay the mortgages, 
and his stock and furniture will be 
sold next week by the sheriff. Such 
is the termination of farmer Gull’s 
career. His family is incapacitated 
for its present destitute situation, and 
has lost the inclination and the power 
of being frugal: he himself, I ob- 
serve, bears his troubles with an 
appearance of unusual fortitude. He 
preserves his cheerful spirits, and has 
become the life of a circle of embar- 
rassed farmers that frequent a tavern 
opposite the window of my study. I 
see him there daily—sometimes to 
be sure moody and disconsolate, but 
more often leading the chorus of some 
Bacchanalian song, or retailing the 
merry jests of some quendam ac- 
quaintance, of a lawyer, or bank di- 








when shall we see again the days of 
honest dealing, sturdy frugality, unso. 
phisticated manners, and household 
industry ? 
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FOR THE RURAL MAGAZINE, 


THE DESULTORY REMARKER, 
No. VI, 


ve felt full many a heart-ach in my day, 

At the mere‘rustling of a muslin gown, 

And caught some dreadful colds, I blush to say, 

While shivering in the shade of beauty’s frown, 

They say her smiles are sunbeams—it may be— 
But never a sunbeam would she throw on me. 

It has been said by a writer, whose 
genius and scholarship are in the high- 
est degree honourable to his country, 
that our Parnassus! is fruitful only in 
weeds, or at best in underwood. Not- 
withstanding the general correctness 
of this assertion, a modest wild-flower 
now and then delights the eye, and 
points that rainbow adventurer Hors 
to the brilliant future ; in which some 
master of song shall disclose in a 
broad and clear light, 


Such forms as glitter in the Muse's ray. 


American literature, it must be ad- 
mitted, is comparatively feeble in 
many of its branches; but while the 
names of FrRanKiin and Russ, Dex- 
nNiE and Brown, of Wats and Ir- 
vING, are remembered, it is entitled 
to the respectful consideration, even 
of foreign criticism. 

The extract given above is made 
from a writer, who has furnished some 
evidence of poetic talent in sundry oc- 
casional playful pieces, published ori- 
ginally in the New York Evening 
Post, under the signature of CRroaker 
& Co. However unprepossessing may 
be the name which he has chosen to 
assume, his notes instead of reminding 


rector. Alos! for my countrymen ;— lus, as might be inferred, of the frog 
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or the raven ;‘ at times successfully 
rival those of the favourite songsters 
of the grove. From this stanza, we 
jearn that the author is a BACHELOR; 
who like too many of his brethren, 
delights to dwell on the fancied cruel- 
ty of the fair ; and to pour the un- 
heeded complaints of his sorrows on 
the dull and listless ear of indiffer- 
ence. To this portion of society, lit- 
tle commisseration is extended from 
any quarter ; and the general senti- 
ment is responsive to that contained 
in the following couplet of Pore: 
Let sinful bachelors their woes deplore ; 
Full well they merit all they feel and more. 

Unpopular as sucha doctrine might 
appear, this condition of life has had 
its advocates and defenders. Amongst 
these may be placed that truly great 
man, the eloquent and accomplished 
apostle Paut. When adverting to 
this subject, he discovers something 
of an unsocial disposition where he 
says, “ For I would that all men were 
even as myself.”* “ But I speak this 
by permission, and not of command- 
ment,” says he, as if fearful that spe- 
culative opinion might be received 
from the weight of his character as 
authority perfectly valid and conclu- 
sive. Drypen has asserted, that “a 
true painter naturally delights in the 
liberty which belongs to the bache- 
Jor’s estate.” However specious this 
position may appear, the liberal arts 


are more indebted to the charities of || 


life, and to the influence of female ex- 
cellence, than the author of such a 
sentiment would be willing to admit. 
A vivid perception of physical and 
moral beauty, delicacy of feeling, and 


eee. 





*1 Cor. chap. 7 
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intellectual refinement, are indispen- 
sably requisite in the artist who as- 
pires to eminence in his profession. 
Nothing has a more direct and effi- 
cient tendency to promote elegance 
and correctness of taste than the so- 
ciety of enlightened and polished fe- 
males. The absence of care is ano- 
ther immunity which the BACHELOR is 
said to enjoy ; but this as well as other 
assumptions in his favour, but serves 
to illustrate the fact, that on almost 
any subject whatever, to use the lan- 
guage of Sir RoGer pz CoveEr.y, 
much may be said on both sides.” 

In all ages there have been from 
various causes, a formidable array of 
individuals of this class. The circum- 
stances connected with the present 
times are, unfortunately, well calcula- 
ted to increase their number. To the 
usual disastrous consequences produ- 
ced by “ beauty’s frown,” the disap- 
pointments and gloomy prospects in 
business, deep rooted habits of idleness 
and extravagance, by which the pre- 
sent period is peculiarly distinguish- 
ed, may also be added. Active indus- 
try, frugality, and temperance, should 
be sedulously cultivated as moral vir- 
tues ; having a most important agency 
in augmenting the stock of individual, 
| social, and political happiness. But 
/unamiable and repulsive as the cha- 
| racter of a BACHELOR may too fre- 
| quently be, is it necessarily so? 

Can he contemplate the condition 
of childhood, surrounded with the pal- 
‘lid spectres of poverty, and shooting 
|forth luxuriantly into all the noxious 
forms of ignorance and vice ;—can 
ihe walk our streets or wharves when 
|his ear is saluted with their lisping 
|imprecations ;—or witness their utter 
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disregard of the duties which apper- 
tain to the Sabbath,—without seri- 
ously interrogating his own bosom— 
In what way can any exertions of 
mine improve their condition, and 
promote their true interests ? 

Can he behold the increase of in- 
temperance and crime in all the ra- 
mifications of society, without feeling 
the influence of those sacred ties 
which bind him to that community of 
which he is a member ; and without 
resolving to use all diligence to ar- 
rest their further extension, so far as 
his influence and example may reach ’ 

Can he listen with unconcern to the 
cries of oppressed humanity, and view 
without emotion, those objects of 
wretchedness which almost daily pre- 
sent themselves in the most affecting 
shapes, and forget the intimate rela- 
tionship, and the reciprocity of duties 
which exist between every branch of 
the human family, and the justice and 
force of the claims of distress up- 
on every generous and sympathetic 
heart? 

He can no where in the moral or 
physical economy of the world, find 
an example of existences which are 
independent of all connection with 
the present, past, and future. The 
universe has been with great pro- 
priety compared to a complex ma- 
chine, “a stupendous whole,” every 
part of which has its relative and pro- 
per function to perform, and discord 
and confusion are the consequence of 
each irregularity of movement. 


From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 

‘Tenth, or ten thousandth breaks the chain alike. 

It should be the business of every 
ene to cultivate such sentiments as 
those which are contained in the ex- 





Cheap Food for Horses, §c. 


tract below, given froma work* which 
the celebrated DucaLp Srewanrr de. 
clared when presenting a copy of it to 
one of our countrymen, now a resident 
of Philadelphia, to be the finest piece 
of composition in the English lan. 
guage : “ That to feel much for others, 
and little for ourselves, that to restrain 
our selfish, and éo indulge our bene. 
volent affections, constitutes the pir. 
fection of human nature ; and can 
alone firoduce among mankind that 
harmony of sentiments and passions 
in which consists their whole grace 
and firofriety.” Even a BACHELOR, 
actuated by principles of this charac. 
ter, might emerge into the character 
of a worthy, useful, and amiable man! 


CEE CREE ELE AED IT 
Extracts from C. E.'s Common-Place Book, 


Cheap food for horses, from M‘4r- 
thur’s Financial Facts, 8vo. p. 
258. 


The author lived in London and 
kept three horses which he fed as 
follows. 

Two trusses and a half of clover or 
meadow hay cut and mixed with four 
trusses of wheat, or barley straw, 
when cut up, make nearly equal qual- 
tities in weight ; two heaped bushels 
of this mixture equal to fourteen 
pounds weight, are given to each 
horse in twenty-four hours, being 
previously mixed with half a peck of 
corn, (in England oats) ground of 
chopped, weight 5/4s. with water to 
wet it; that is, 7 pounds of hay; 7 
pounds of straw ; 5 pounds of meal; 
given at six different times, each day 
and evening. Add 5 pounds of hay 
at night, makes 24 pounds to each 


————— 


* « Theory of Moral Sentiments,” by 
Avam Smits, author of the “ Wealth of 











Nations.” 
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norse in twenty-four hours ; and it 
kept them much fatter than with 
double the corn each day unground, 
two trusses of hay a week. 

An ox, unworked, eats about 32 

unds of meadow hay per day. 

An ox at work eats 40 pounds a 


if fed in the stable each head of 
horned cattle will eat 130 pounds 
green clover just cut, or 30 pounds 
clover hay a day. 

At work, 3 horses eat in all, 48 
stones a week of hay, also 48 quarts 
of oats a week each horse. 

At work 18 horses in 12 days, eat 
430 stones of hay, which is 14 stones 
a week for each horse, also 64 quarts 
of oats a week for each. 

An idle horse eat 14 stones of hay 
a week and no corn. 


Native Grape Vine. 
Avevst 22, 1807. 
In the garden of Joseph Cooper, 
Esq. of New Jersey, just opposite to 


Philadelphia, is one grape vine which 
with its branches, covers 2170 square 
feet of ground. On this one vine are 
now grapes supposed to be forty bu- 
shels, and probably much more. It 
produced last year one barrel of 
wine, which was made without sugar, 
and is judged to be quite as good as 
Madeira of the same age, by a man 
brought up in the Madeira wine trade. 
Under this vine the ground produced 
a good crop of grass this season. It 
isa native American vine, transplant- 
ed from that same neighbourhood.* 





* Ashort time before the decease of this 
very respectable agriculturalist, I had the 
pleasure of a visit from him, I believe in 
the year 1815; when I remarked, I had 
heard much about his celebrated vine from 
other people, and I now wished some ac- 
count of it from himself. He informed me, 
(and I put his statement in writing) that 
the year previous, he had taken from this 
vine 40 bushels of grapes, which weighed 


000/., from which was made upwards of! 








If 2170 square feet produced 32 
gallons, then one acre which is 43,560 
square feet would produce about 20 
barrels, or 640 gallons but allowing 
space for avenues, say about 15 bar- 
rels, or 480 gallons. 

It is expected that the crop of 
grapes for 1807 will produce much 
more than those of 1806. 

One acre yielding 480 gallons, 
at $1.00, is_ - - - $480.00 
at $:.50,is_ - : - $720.00 

This holds out a profitable culture 
to farmers. C. E. 





100 gallons of wine, the pure juice of the 
grape; without either water or sugar, orany 
admixture whatever. The vine and its 
branches covered the eighteenth part of an 
acre. Now according to our friend C. E.’s 
mode of calculation, which is rather too san- 
guine for practical men, if an eighteenth 
part produce 100 gallons, a whole acre of 
course would produce 1800 gallons. It con- 
tinues to flourish, and bore last year the 
usual quantity of grapes. Though this is an 
extraordinary vine, and has received more 
attention than could be given to any large 
number by a common sized family, yet it 
evidently shows the cultivation of this des- 
cription of vine might be made produc- 
tive. 

Every farmer in the middle and southern 
states might, if he chose, have such a 
vine ; or at least ten or more smaller ones, 
which would yield as much, and without any 
material expense. If this were the case, 
wine would be so plentiful and so cheap, 
that every labouring man might have it as 
a pleasant, checring and invigorating beve- 
rage, and would do more to extinguish the 
hateful vice of drunkenness than perhaps 
any other agent within our control. 

This sentiment is corroborated by the 
fact, that in the vine countries of France, 
where weak wines are as abundant as ci- 
der, in a plentitul season in Pennsylvania, 
and where all, poor and rich, drink of them 
freely, there is comparatively no drunken- 
ness. The writer of this note, some years 
ago, travelled in France in different direc- 
tions about 1200 miles : and togk notice ir 
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the whole journey of but two drunker 
men, and excepting three or four instances, 
always had his accommodations at an inn, 
the most likely place to find intemperance. 
As you go northward into the colder coun- 
tries of Holland and the north of Germany, 
where the vine cannot be cultivated but 
with great difficulty, and wine is too high 
priced to be commonly used, you may ob- 
serve the progress of drunkenness almost 
by the degrees of latitude. Immediately 
previous to this journey in France, I spent 
several months in Germany, where I drank 
coffee regularly twice a day, and was afflict- 
ed almost daily with headach. In France, 
where I seldom used coffee, but frequent- 
ly weak wine at breakfast, as well as at 
other times, I had no headach. Should this 
be generally the effect, it would be ano- 
ther reason in favour of cultivating the vine 
in the United States. Iam no friend to wine 
bibbers, nor would I be willing to encou- 
rage in the remotest degree the use of ine- 
briating liquors, but I should hke very 
much to see a vine such as Joseph Cooper’s 
on every farm ia our country.—Eb. 
TT 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE RURAL MAGAZINE. 
The “ Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture,” at a late meeting, passed a 
resolution to recommend the use of Malt 
Liquors, in preference to Ardent Spirits, 
on farms ;—and appointed the subscribers 
a Committee to procure and publish Direc- 
tions to enable Farmers to Brew Beer.— 
They have accordingly the pleasure to send 
a pamphlet published by the proprietors of 
a patent English brewing apparatus, which 
was imported by a gentleman of Philadel- 
phia; and also some directions by an emi- 
nent brewer, to enable families to brew 
beer with the common household utensils. 
‘he apparatus was tried last year by one 
of our members, and found to answer per- 
fectly.—It was imported with the view to 
general utility, not to private profit, and 
we understand may be purchased at first 
cost.* 


RICHARD PETERS, 
JAMES MEASE, 
ROBERTS VAUX, 
ISAAC C. JONES, 
Philadelphia, June, 1820. 


* Jhe Editors wil! direct where it may be seen. 


Committee. 





DIRECTIONS FOR BREWING 


With Needham & Co.’s Patent Por. 
table Family Brewing Machine, 


As the attainment of good Mal 
Liquor greatly depends upon the qua. 
lity of the materials from which it js 
produced, it may be useful to give a 
few general instructions for distin. 
guishing the quality of malt and hops, 
of which it sould be only composed; 
but considerable practice being re. 
quisite to form a ready judgment, it 
will generally be more safe to buy 
them of some reputable dealer. 


Matr.—To judge of the quality 
of malt, you must chew it, and if 
sweet, tender, and mealy, with a brisk 
full flavour, it is good; in coloured 
malt particular care should be taken 
that it is neither smoky nor burnt.* 


Hors should be of a dright colour, 
Sree from green leaves, of a quick 
fungent smell, and glutinous quality, 
which will be discoverable by their 
adhering together, and by rubbing 
them in the hands. New Aops are 
preferable to old, after Christmas. 


To Brew Ale with Table Beer after, 
from the same malt and hofis.—The 
malt should be pale, sweet, and ten- 
der, ground coarse, and the hops of 
a pale bright colour and glutinous 
quality. 

If the ale is for present use, * ofa 
pound of hops to each bushel of malt 
will be sufficient, but for store ale use 
one pound per bushel. 

The machine being placed ready 
for use as described in the plate, 
figure G,t+ put into it as much cold 





* Malt, previous to being ground, should 
be passed through a screen, or sicved to 
remove the dust. 

+ The smoke pipe, with an upright eb 
bow, about 3 or 4 feet, must be placed on 
the projecting neck of the fire-place, and 
with a return elbow convey the smoke 
through a hole, cut in the brick flue to re 
|ceive it; by this method the fire will draw 
j} well. 
if any smoke showd come from between 
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water as will cover the periorated 
bottom of the extracting cylinder, and 
light the fire; then put as much 
Coarse ground malt into the perforat- 





the boiler and fire-place, a little dry sand 
being dropped into the cayity will prevent 
t—When the brewing is over, take off 
the smoke pipe and shake out the soot, 
Which will ensure the fire drawing lively 
the next brewing. 








ed cylinder, (see the plate, figure 

D,) as will three parts fill it, taking 
care that none goes into the centre, 
(which centre should be covered, 
(but only) while putting the malt in, 
and when mashing the malt,) nor 
any between the cylinder and boiler, 
—The malt being put in, pour 
through the centre as much more 
cold water as will just cover the malt, 


[32] 
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then make the fire good, and in one 
hour after stir the malt well up with 
a strong mashing stick for about ten 
minutes, so that every particle of malt 
may be divided from the other: let 
the heat increase to 180 degrees, 
which you must ascertain by holding 
the thermometer a minute in the cen- 
tre part of the machine, and when at 
180 degrees of heat, stir the malt 
again, and after this second stirring, 
try the heat, and if then at !80 de- 
grees, damp the fire well with some 
wet ashes to prevent the heat of the 
mash from increasing, and in 3 hours 
and a half from the time of lighting 
the fire, draw off the wort very gentiy 
that it may run fine, and put it int 
one of the coolers, and put ali the 
hops (rubbing them through your 
hauds to break the lumps) on the top 
of the wort to keep it hot till the time 
for returning it into the machine fo: 
boiling; having drawn off this ale 
wort, put into the machine through 
the centre as much more cold water 


a little water rince out the boile 
lean, and put back the perforate 
cylinder into the boiler, and then py 
the first drawing off or ale wort, with 
all the hops, into the machine cylinder 
wicre you have taken the grains from, 
ind cover the machine, but be sure 
the centre cover 1s off; make it boil 
as quick as you can, and let it boil 
well one hour, then damp the fire and 
draw it off into a cooler or coolers, 
which should be placed in the air 
where it will cool quick. Having 
drawn off this ale wort, return the 
second drawing off, or table beer 
ort, With the third, into the machine 
/to the hops left from the ale wort, 
siir up the fire and make it boil as 
quick as you can, and let it boil well 
one hour, then put out the fire and 
draw off the wort, and put it intoa 
cooler placed in the air to cool quick; 
when the worts in the coolers are 
cooled down to 70 degrees of heat by 
the thermometer, put the proportion 
of a gill of fresh thick yeast to every 








as will cover the grains, brisken the}, 
fire, and in halt an hour stir up the/| 


malt for about ten minutes, and make 


it 180 degrees of heat as quick as|! 
|| wort is cooled down to 60 degrees of 


you can, then damp the fire to pre- 
vent its getting hoiter, and in one} 
hour and a half from the time of put- 
ting in the water, draw off this ta- 
ble beer wort gently, that it may run 
fine, and put it into the other cooler, 
and cover it over to keep it hot until 
the time for returning it into the ma- 
chine for boiling; having drawn off 
this table beer wort, if you wish to 
make a third wort, put in as much 
more cold water into the machine as 
you think proper, and make it 170 
degrees of heat as quick as you can, 
and draw it off in about an hour after, 
and put it to the last drawing off, or 
wort: then take the grains out of the 
cylinder with a hand shovel as clean 
as you can, and after, take out the 
cylinder,* and with a birch bro..m and 





* If the machine is large, the perforated 
cylinder has four handles for the purpose 








9 gallons of wort in the coolers, firs 
thinning the yeast with a little of the 
| wort before you put it in that it may 
'the better mix; and when the ale 


heat, draw it off from the coolers with 
ihe yeast and sediment, and put it in- 
/to the machine boiler (the machine 
| boiler having been previously cleared 
| trom the hops and cylinder,) which 
| forms a convenient vessel placed on 
lits stand for the ale to ferment i, 
which must be kept fermenting init 
| with the cover off until the head has 
| the appearance of a thick brown yeast 
'on the surface, an inch or two deep, 
which will take 3 or 4 days ;* when 


} 
} 
} 


| 





of easy taking it out and in by a pulley 
and rope suspended over its centre at 4 
proper height 

* If the temperature of the weathers 
below 55 degrees of jeat by the thermo- 
meter, it will be better to place your fer- 
menting vessel in a situation not expose 
to the cold; the cellar where you keep 
your beer in would most likely be ag 
and handy place for this purpose. 
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che head has this appearance, draw off 
the beer free from the yeast and bot 

toms into a clean cask, which must ve 
filled full,* and when done working. 
put ina handful of dry hops, bung it 
down tight, and stow it in a cool cel- 
lar. ‘U'his ale will be fit to tap in 3 or 
4 weeks. 

The second wort for table beer 
should be put from the coolers with 
yeast and sediment into an uprigh 
cask, with the cover off or top head 
out, at not exceeding 60 degrees of 
heat, and as soon as you perceive 
brown yeast on the surface, draw it off 
free from the yeast and bottoms into 
a clean cask, which must be kept 
filled full, and when done working. 
put in a handful of dry hops, bung it 
down tight, and stow it in a cool cel- 
lar. This table beer will be fit to tap 
in a week, or as soon as fine. 


To make Table Ale.— Mix the firs: 
and second worts together, and fer 
ment, and treat it the same as the ale. 

To Prew Porter or Brown Beer, 
with Table Peer after from the same 
Malt and Hofis.—Use pale and brown 
malt in equal quantities, ground 
course; and strong brown coloured 
hops of a glutinous quality. If the 
beer is for present draught, { pound 
of hops to each bushel of malt will be 
sufficient, but if intended for store 
beer, use one pound to each bushel 
of malt. 

The process of brewing is the same 
as described for brewing ale with ta- 
ble beer after, except the heat of each 
mash must not be so high by 10 de 
grees, on account of the brown malt ; 
the first wort fermented by itself will 
be stout porter, and fit to tap in 3 or 
4 weeks; the second wort will be the 
table beer, and fit to tap in a week, or 
a soon as fine; but if you mix the 





* Ifthe cask intended for the ale, should 
not be full, fill it up from your table beer, 
or if more than enough, put the remainder 
to the table beer; but this mixing you 
Must regulate according to the strength 
you want your different sorts of beer. 








first and second worts together, the 
same as for table ale, it will be good 
common porter. 

To Brew Table Beer only.—Let 
your malt be of one sort, of a full 
yellowcolour not brown malt) ground 
coarse, and strong brown coloured 
hops, of a glutinous quality. If for 
present draught 3 a pound of hops to 
each bushel of malt will be sufficient, 
but if for keeping two or 3 months, 
use one pound of hops per bushel. 

The process of brewing is the same 
as described for brewing porter and 
table beer, with the addition of ano- 
ther wort, that is, filling the machine 
a third time with water before you 
ake out the grains, and treating the 
third mash the same as the second. 

The first drawing off or wort, with 
part of the second wort, to be boiled 
(first) one hour with all the hops, and 
the remaind«r of the second wort with 
the third, to be boiled next one hour 
to the same hops; these two boilings, 
when cooled down to 60 degrees of 
heat, (having put your yeast to it in 
the coolers at 70 degrees) must be put 
together to ferment in the machine 
boiler, and as soon as it has the ap- 
pearance of a brown yeast on the sur- 
face, draw it off into the casks, which 
must be kept filled full, and when 
done working, put into each cask a 
handful of dry hops, bung it down 
tight, and put it into a cool cellar. 
Tap it in a week, or as soon as fine. 

General Remarks.—The season for 
brewing sound keeping beer, is from 
October to May. 

All Beer should be stored in cool 
cellars or vaults, and kefit as much 
as fiossible from the common atmos- 
frhere ; and in drawing beer from a 
cask, if necessary to raise the vent- 
peg, it should be carefully tightened 
as soon as the beer is drawn. 

When beer is intended to be kept 
many months, the bungs of the casks, 
and if bell casks are used, the whole 
of the head should be covered with 
sand or clay, which should be kept 
moist. 
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To preserve the Machine. — When 


and coolers with cold or hot water, 
then dry them, and put them away in 
a dry place. When wanted to be 
used, they should be washed with boil. 
ing water. 

To keep Casks sweet.—It is recom- 
mended when acask of beer is drawn 
off, to take out the head and scrub 
out the cask; then thoroughly dry 
and put it away in a dry place with 
the head out. 

If it should be inconvenient to take 
out the head, and the cask is wanted 
to be filled again quickly, it may be 
washed quite clean with w rm water, 
and afterwards with lime water; or 
the grounds being left in the cask, 
and every vent stopped, (bung, tap, 
and vent holes,) it may be kept in that 
state for a short time. 





Casks of a bell shape are preferabl 
for private brewing, and the paten- 
tees make them upon a principle by 
which the inside can be scrubbed on 
clean without removing the head, and 
at the same price as common casks 
of that shape. 
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Directions for Brewing. 


As it may be inconvenient, or to 
expensive, for many private families 
to purchase a brewing machine, the 
following Directions are subjoined, 
which will enable them, by the aid of 
the vessels used in a family, to brew 
a barrel of beer; and by attention, and 
a few experiments, they will produce 
an excellent beverage. 

Prepare a tub for making the ex. 
tract, by fitting a false bottom with 
numerous holes, and raised about half 
an inch fromthe real bottom, in which 
fix a cock for drawing off the extract, 
Have four bushels of malt coarsely 
ground, and heat your water to about 
170 or 175 degrees* of heat, of Fah. 
renheit’s thermometer. Then pow 
in the tub about thirty-eight gallons 
of the water, and gently stir in the 
malt, until it is all mixed. Cover it, 
and let it stand about an hour anda 
half; draw off the extract into a ves- 
sel, and throw in about one and a 
quarter pounds of hops for liquor for 
present use, or about two or two and 
a half pounds for keeping liquors; 
cover the vessel to keep in the heat, 
and pour over the malt about 26 gal- 
lons of water, of about the same heat 
as the first, stirring it until it is well 
mixed with the malt; let it stand one 
hour, then draw off the extract, add 
it to the first extract, and put them 
on to boil in an open kettle : this will 
be your strobg beer. Then pour 
over the malt about twenty gallons of 
water, for small beer, at about 60 or 
170 degrees of heat. This last will 
not require stirring, and the extract 





* Nore.—A person who experienced its 
benefit and almost certainty, informs us, 
that he always practised looking steadily 
into the vapours of the brewing kettle, 
after the liquor (water) had been in& 
boiling state for some time. The moment 
tie could distinguish the features of his 
face, in the surface of the water, he d- 
rected the cock to be turned; and the I- 
quor, of course, thrown over the mash. 
This was an unerring substitute for a ther 
mometer, or sachorometer. His kettle, 
which had been a still, held about sixt} 
gallons. 
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may remain covered until the kettle 
is ready for it. Keep the strong beer 
boiling smartly for about one hour 
and a quarter, or one hour and a half. 
for present use. or two hours for keep- 
ing: then pour it through a sieve or 
strainer, and set it to cool. Return 
the hops into the kettle with your 
third extract, or smail beer, which 


set to boiling as soon as practicable, | 


and continue it for about an hour and 
a half; then pour it through the 
strainer, and set it to cool. When 
cool, ferment according to the direc- 
tions accompanying the brewing ma 
chine. The quantity of water used 
may be varied at the discretion of the 
person brewing. By diminishing the 
water, he may increase the strength 
of the liquor, or by increasing it, di- 
minish the strength. Thus with the 
hops he may vary the quantity to suit 
his palate in the degree of bitter fla- 
your that may be most agreeable. — 
For fomenting, a cask with one head 
taken out, will answer the same pur- 
pose as the machine boiler. 


THE SNOW STORM. 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for April. 

«Tis only from the beliet of the 
goodness and wisdom of a Supreme 
Being, that our calamities can be 
borne in that manner which becomes 
aman.”—Henry Mackenzir. 

In summer there is a beauty in 
the wildest moors of Scotland, and 
the wayfaring man who sits down 
for an hour’s rest beside some little 
spring that flows unheard through 
the brightened moss and water-cres- 
ses, feels his weary heart revived by 
the silent, serene, and solitary pros- 
pect. On every side sweet sunny 
spots of verdure smile towards him 
from among the melancholy heather 
unexpectedly in the solitude a stray 
sheep, it may be with its lambs, starts 
half alarmed at his motionless figure 
insects large, bright, and beautiful 
come careering by him through the 
desert air—nor does the Wild want 
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its own songsters, the grey linnet, fond 
of the blooming furze, and now and 
then the lark mounting up to heaven 
above the summits of the green pas- 
toral hills —During such a sunshiny 
hour, the lonely cottage on the waste 
seems to stand a paradise; and as he 
rises to pursue his journey, the tra- 
veller looks back and blesses it with 
a mingled emotion of delight and en- 
vy. There, thinks he, abide the chil- 
dren of innocence and contentment, 
the two most benign spirits that watch 
over human life. 

But other thoughts arise in the 
mind of him who may chance to jour- 
ney through the same scene in the 
desolation of Winter. The cold bleak 
sky girdles the moor as with a belt 
of ice—life is frozen in air and on 
earth. The silent is net of repose 
but extinction—and should a solitary 
human dwelling catch his eye half 
buried in the snow, he is sad for the 
sake of them whose destiny it is to 
abide far from the cheerful haunts of 
men, shrouded up in melancholy, by 
poverty held in thrall, or pining away 
in unvisited or untended sickness. 

But, in truth, the heart of human 
life is but imperfectly discovered 
from its countenance ; and before we 
can know what the summer, or what 
the winter yields for enjoyment or 
trial to our country’s peasantry, we 
must have conversed with them in 
their fields and by their fire-sides ; 
and make ourselves acquainted with 
the powerful ministry of the seasons, 
not over those objects alone that feed 
the eye and the imagination, but over 
all the incidents, occupations, and 
events that modify or constitute the 
existence of the poor. 

I have a short and simple story to 
tell of the winter life of the moorland 
cottager—a story but of one evening 
—with a few events and no signal 
catastrophe—-but which may haply 
please those hearts whose ‘delight it 
is to think on the humble under-plots 
that are carrying on in the great Dra- 
ma of life. 
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Two cottagers, husband and wife, 
were sitting by their cheerful peat- 
fire one winter evening, in a small 
lonely hut, on the edge of a wide 
moor, at some miles distance from 
any other habitation. There had 
been, at one time, several huts of the 
same kind erected close together, 
and inhabited by families of the poor- 
est class of day-labourers who found 
work among the distant farms, and at 
night returned to dwellings which 
were rent free, with their little gar- 
dens, won from the waste.—But one 
family after another had dwindled 
away, and the turf-built huts had all 
fallen into ruins, except one that had 
always stood in the centre of this lit- 
tle solitary village, with lis summer 
walls covered with the richest ho- 
nevsuckles and in the midst of the 
brightest of all the gardens. It alone 
now sem up its smoke into the clea: 
winter sky—and its little end window, 
now lighted up, was the only ground 
star that shone towards the belated tra- 
veller, if any such ventured to cross, 
on a winter night, a scene so dreary 
and desolate. ‘he affairs of the small 
household were all arranged for the 
night. The little rough pony that 
had drawn in a sledge, from the heart 
of the Black-Moss, the fuel by whose 
blaze the cottiers were now sitting 
cheerily and the little Highland cow, 
whose milk enabled them to live 
were standing amicably together, un- 
der cover of a rude shed, of which 
one side was formed by the peat 
stack, and which was at once byre, 
and stable, and hen-roost. Within. 
the clock ticked cheerfully as the 
fire-light reached its old oak-wood 
ease across the yellow sanded floor— 
and a small round table stood be 
tween, covered with a snow-white 
cloth, on which were milk and oat 
cakes, the morning, mid-day, and 
evening meal of these frugal and con 
tented cottiers. The spades and the 


mattocks of the labourer were col- 
lected into one corner, and showed 
that the succeeding day was the bless- 


Lhe Snow Storm. 


ed Sabbath—while on the woodep 
chimney-piece were seen lying ap 
open Bible ready for family worship, 
The father and mother were sit. 
ting together without opening thejp 
lips, but with their hearts overfloy. 
ing with happiness, for on this Satyr. 
day night they were, every minute, 
expecting to hear at the latch the 
hand of their only daughter, a maiden 
of about fifteen years, who was at ser. 
| vice with a farmer over the hills 
| This dutiful-child was, as they knew, 
|}to bring home to them “ her sair. 
i worn penny fee,” a pittance which, 
in the beauty of her girl hood, she 
‘}earned singing at her work, and 
|| which, in the benignity of that sinless 
‘| time, she would pour with tears into 
'| the bosoms she so dearly loved. For. 
ty shillings a year were all the wages 
|of sweet Hannah Lee—but though 
itshe wore at her labour a tortoise. 
'} shell comb in her auburn hair, and 
| though in the kirk none were more 
hecomingly arrayed than she, one 
half, at least, of her earnings were to 
be reserved for the holiest of all pur- 
poses, and her kind innocent heart 
was gladdened when she looked on 
the little purse that was, on the long 
expected Saturday-night, to be taken 
from her bosom, and put, with a 
blessing. into the hand of her father, 
now growing old at his daily toils. 
Of such a child the happy cottiers 
were thinking in their silence. And 
well might they be called happy. It 
is at that sweet season that filial pic 
tv is most beautiful—Their own 
Hannah, had just outgrown the mere 
unthinking gladness of childhood, but 
hid not yet reached that time, when 
inevitable selfishness mixes with the 
pure current of love. She had be 
gun to think on what her affectionate 
heart had felt so long ; and when she 
looked on the pale face and bending 
frame of her mother, on the deepen- 
ing wrinkles, and whitening hairs 
her father, often would she lie weep 
ing for their sakes on her midnight 
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chem as they slept, that she might 
,neel down and kiss them, and men- 
tion their names over and over again 
in her prayer. The parents whom 
before she had only loved, her ex- 

nding heart now also venerated. 
With gushing tenderness was now 
mingled a holy fear and an awful re- 
yerence. She had discerned the re- 
lation in which she, an only child, 
stood to her poor parents now that 
they were getting old, and there was 
not a passage in Scripture that spake 
of parents or of children, from Jo- 
seph sold into slavery, to Mary weep- 
ing below the Cross, that was et 
written, never to be obliterated, on 
her uncorrupted heart. 

The father rose frum his seat, and 
went to the door to look out into the 
night—The stars were in thousands 
—and the full moon was risen.—It 
was almost light as day, and the snow, 
that seemed incrusted with diamonds, 
was so hardened by the frost, that 
his daughter’s homeward feet would 
leave no mark on its surface. He 
had been toiling all day among the 
distant Castle-woods, and, suff and 
wearied as he now was, he was almost 
tempted to go to meet his child, but 
his wife’s kind voice dissuaded him, 
and returning to the fire-side, they 
began to talk of her whose image 
had been so long passing before them 
in their silence. 

“ She is growing up to be a bony 
lassie,” said the mother, “ her long 
and weary attendance on me during 
my fever last spring kept her down 
awhile—but now she is sprouting fast 
and fair as a lily, and may the bless- 
ing of God be as dew and as sunshine 
to our sweet flower all the days sne 
bloometh upon this earth.” “ Aye 
Agnes,” replied the father, “ we are 
hot very old yet—though we are get- 
ting older—and a few years will bring 
her to women’s estate, and what thing 
on this earth, think ye, human or 
brute, would ever think of injuring 
her? Why I was speaking about her 
yesterday to the minister as he was 








riding by, and he told me that none 
answered at the Examination in the 
Kirk so weil as Hannah.— Poor thing 
—I well think she has ali the Bible 
by heart—indeed, she has read but 
little else—only some stories, too true 
ones, of the blessed mar yrs, and some 
vo’ the auld sangs o’ Scotland, in which 
there is nothing but what is good, and 
which, to be sure, she sings, God 
bless her, sweeter than any laverock.”’ 
“ Aye—were we both to die this ve- 
ry night, she would be happy—not 
that she would forget us, all the days 
of her life. But have you not seen, 
husband, that God always makes the 
orpnan happy ?—None so little lone- 
some as they! They come to make 
triends o’ all the bonny and sweet 
things in the world around them, and 
all the kind hearts in the world make 
triends o’ them. They come to know 
tnat God is more especially the fa- 
ther o’ them on earth whose parents 
ue has taken up to heaven—and there- 
fore it is that they for whom so ma- 
ny have fears, fear not at all for them- 
selves, but go dancing and singing 
along like children whose parents are 
both alive! Would it not be so with 
our dear Hannah? So douce and 
thoughtful a child—but never sad nor 
miserable—ready it is true to shed 
tears for little, but as ready to dry 
them up and break out into smiles! [ 
know not wiy it is, husband, but this 
night my heart warms toward her, 
beyond usual. The moon and stars 
are at this moment looking down 
upon her, and she looking up to them, 
as she is glinting homewards over 
the snow. I wish she were but here, 
and taking the comb out o’ her bon- 
ny hair, and Jetting it all fall down in 
clusters before the fire, to melt away 
the cranreuch !” 

While the parents were thus speak- 
ing of their daughter a loud sugh of 
wind came suddenly over the cottage, 
and the leafless ash-tree under whose 
shelter it stood, creaked and groaned 
dismaily,as it passed by.—The father 
started up, and going again to the 
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door, saw that a sudden change had 
come over the face of the night. The 
moon had nearly disappeared, and/| 
was just visible in a dim yellow, glim- 
mering in the sky.--All the remove 
stars were obscured, and only one or'| 
two faintly seemed in a sky that half! 
an hour before was perfectly cloud- 
less, but that was now driven with 
rack, and mist, and sleet, the whole 
atmosphere being in commotion. He | 
stood for a single moment to observe 
the direction of this unforseen storm, 
and then hastily asked for his staff. 
“T thought I had been more wea 
ther-wise—A storm is coming down 
from the Cairnbrae-hawse, and we 
shall have nothing but a wild night.” 
He then whistled on his dog—an old 
sheep dog, too old for its former la- 
bours and set off to meet his daugh- 
ter, who might then, for aught he 
knew, be crossing the Black-moss. 
The mother accompanied her hus- 
band to the door, and took a long! 
frightened look at the angry sky. As} 
she kept gazing, it became still more | 
terrible. The last shred of blue was} 
extinguished—the wind went whir!-| 
ing in roaring eddies, and great flakes 
of snow circled about in the miduJle| 











that lay in the bosom of the glen, she 
sung to herself a song, a hymn, org 
psalm, without the accompanimentof 
the streams, now all silent in the frost; 
and ever and anon she stopped to try 
to count the stars that lay in some 
more beautiful part of the sky, or ga 
zed, on the constellations that she 
knew, and called them, in her joy, 
by the names they bore among the 
shepherds.—There were none to hear 
her voice, or see her smiles, by 
the ear and eye of Providence. As 
on she glided and took her looks 
from heaven, she saw her own little 
fire-side—her parents waiting for her 
arrival—the bible opened for worship 
—her own little room kept so neatly 
for her, with its mirror hanging by 
the window, in which to braid her 
hair by the morning light—her bed 
prepared for her by her mother’s 
hand—the primroses in her garden 
peeping through the snow—old Tray, 
who ever welcomed her hoine with 
his dim white eyes—the poney and 
the cow; friends all, and inmates of 
that happy household. So stepped 
she along, while the snow diamonds 


| glittering around her feet, and the 





frost wove a wreath of lucid pearls 


air, whether drifted up from the || around her forehead. 


ground, or driven down from the | 
clouds, the fear-striken mother knew 
not, but she at least knew, that it 
seemed a night of danger, despair, 
and death. “ Lord have mercy on 
us James, what will become of our 
poor bairn!”” But her husband heard 





not her words, for he was already out 
of sight in the snow storm, and she 
was left to the terror of ier own soul 
in that lonesome cottage. 

Little Hannah Lee had left her 
master’s house, soon as the rim of the 
great moon was seen by her eyes, 
that had been long anxiously watch- 
ing it from the window, rising like a 
joyful dream, over the gloomy moun- 
tain-tops ; and all by herself she trip- 
ped along beneath the beauty of the 
silent heaven, Sull as she kept as- 














cending and descending the knolls 


Sie had now reached the edge of 
the Black-moss, which lay half way 
between her master’s and her father’s 
dwelling, when she heard a loud 
noise coming down from Glen-Scrae, 
and in a few seconds, she felt on her 
face some flukes of snow. Shi look- 
ed up the gien, and saw the snow 
storm coming down, fast as a flood. 
She felt no fears; but she ceased her 
soug; and had there been a human 
eye to look upon her there, it might 
have seen a shadow on her face. 
She continued her course, and felt 
bolder and bolder every step that 
brought her nearer to her parent's 
house. But the snow storm had now 
reached the Black-moss, and the 
broad line of light that had lain i 
tne direction of her home, was so0i 
swallowed up, and the child was 
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utter darkness. She saw nothing but 
the fakes of snow, interminably in- 
termingled, and furiously wafted in 
the air, close to her head; she heard 
nothing but one wild, fierce, fitful 
howl. The cold became intense, and 
her little feet and hands were fast, 
being benumbed into insensibility. 

“Jt is a fearful change,” muttered 
the child to herself, but still she did 
not fear, for she had been born in a 
moorland cottage, and lived all her 
days among the hardships of the hills 
—“ What will become of the poor 
sheep,” thought she,—but still she 
scarcely thought of her own danger, 
for innocence and youth, and joy, are 
slow to think of ought evil befaliing 
themselves, and thinking benignly of 
all living things, forget their own fear 
in their pity of others’ sorrow.—At 
last, she could no longer discern a 
single mark on the snow, either of 
human steps, or of sheep-track, or 
the foot print of a wild-fowl. Sud- 
denly, too, she felt out of breath and 
exhausted,—-and shedding tears for 
herself at fast sank down in the snow. |. 
It was now that her heart began to 
quake for fear. She remembered 
stories of the shepherds lost in the 
snowy—of a mother and child frozen 
to death on that very moor,—and, in 
amoment she knew that she was to 
die. Bitterly did the poor child weep, 
for death was terrible to her, who, 
though poor, enjoyed the bright little 
world of youth and innocence. The 
skies of heaven were dearer than she 
knew to her,—so were the flowers of 
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body, and carry it away to be buried 
ia the kirk-yard. 

The tears were frozen on her 
cheeks as soon as shed—and scarce- 
ly had her iitthe hands strength to 
clasp themselves together, as she 
thought of an overruling and mer- 
ciful Lord came across her heart. 
Then, indeed, the fears of this reli- 
gious chiid were calmed, and she 
heard without terror, the plover’s 
wailing cry, and the deep boom of 
the bittern sounding in the moss. “ I 
will repeat the Lord’s prayer.” And 
drawing her plaid more closely 
around her, she whispered beneath 
its ineffectual cover; “ Our Father 
which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name,—thy kingdom come—thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Had human aid been within fifty 
yards, it could have been of no avail 
—eye could not see her—ear could 
not hear her in that howling dark- 
ness. But that low prayer was heard 
in the centre of eternity—and that 
little sinless child was lying in the 
snow, beneath the all-seeing eye of 
God. 

The maiden having prayed to her 
Father in Heaven—then thought of 
her Father on earth. Alas! they 
were not far separated! The father 
was lying but a short distance from 
his child; he too had sunk down in 
the drifting snow, after having in less 
than an hour, exhausted all the 
strength of fear, pity, hope, despair, 
and resignation, that could rise in a 


| father’s heart, blindly seeking to res- 






earth. She had been happy at her || 
ling that one desperate exertion might 


work—happy in her sleep—happy in 
the kirk on Sabbath. A. thousand 
thoughts had the solitary chiid,—and 


in her own heart was a spring of hap- 


piness, pure and undisturbed as any 
fount that sparkles unseen all the 
year through, in some quiet nook 
among the pastoral hills. But now 


there was to be an end of all this,— 


she was to be frozen to death—and 
lie there till the thaw might come ; 


ad then her father would find her 





cue his only child from death, think- 


enable them to die in each other’s 
arms. There they lay, within a 
stone’s throw of each other, while a 
huge snow drift was every moment 
piling itself up into a more insur- 
mountable barrier between the dying 
parent and his dying child. 

There was ali this while a blazing 
fire in the cottage—a white spread 





table—and beds prepared for the fa- 
mily to lie down in peace. Yet was 
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she who sat thereon more to be piti- 
ed than the old man and the child 
stretched upon the snow. “TI wili 
not go to seek them—that would be 
tempting Providence—and wilfully 
putting out the lamp of life. No! | 
will abide here, and pray for thei: 
souls?” Then as she knelt down, 
looked she at the useless fire burn- 
ing away so cheerfully, when all she 
loved might be dying of cold—and 
unable to bear the thought, shc 
shrieked out a prayer, as if she might 
pierce the sky up to the very throne 
o! God, and send with it her own mi- 
serable soul, to plead before Him for 
the deliverance of her child and hus- 
band.—She then fell down in blessec 
forgetfulness of all trouble, in the 
midst of the solitary cheerfulness oi 
that bright-burning hearth—and the 
bible, which she had been tiying to 
read in the pause of her agony, re- 
mained clasped in her hands. 
Hannah Lee had been a servant 
for more than six months—and it 
was not to be thought that she was 
not beloved in her master’s family. 
Soon after she had left the house, 
her master’s son, a youth of about 
eighteen years, who had been amoung 
the hills, looking after the sheep 
came home, and was disappointed tu 
find that he had lost an opportunity of 
accompanying Hannah part of the 
way to her father’s cottage. But the 
hour of eight had gone by, and not 
even the company of young William 
Grieve, couid induce the kind-heart- 
ed daughter to delay sitting out on 
her journey, a few minutes beyond 
the time promised to her parenis. * | 
do not like the night,” said William 
—there will be a fresh fall of snow 
soon, or the witch of Glen Scrae 
is a liar, for a snow-cloud is hanging 
o’er the birch-tree-linn, and it may 
be down to the Black-moss as soon 
as Hannah Lee.” So he called his 
two sheep dogs, that had taken thei: 
place under the long table before 
the window, and set out, half in joy, 
half in fear, to overtake Hannaa 











and see her safely across the Blac}, 
moss. 

The snow began to drift so 
that before he had reached the heaj 
of the Glen, there was nothing to 
seen but a little bit of the wooden raj 
of the bridge across the Sauch bum, 
William Grieve was the most actiy 
shepherd in a large pastoral parish 
he had often passed the night am 
the wintery hills for the sake of a feg 
sheep, and all the snow that had ever 
fell from Heaven, would not hare 
made him turn back when Hannah 
Lee was before him ; and as his ter. 
ried heart told him, in imminer 
danger ot being lost.—As he advap. 
ced, he felt that it was no longera 
waik of love or friendship, for which 
he had been glad of an excuse. Death 
stared him in the face, and his young 
soul, now beginning to feel all the 
passions of youth, was filled with 
parenzy. He had seen Hannah eve 
ry day—at the fire-side—at work—h 
the kirk—on holydays—at prayers 
biinging supper to his aged parents 
—sinuling and singing about the hous 
from morning ull night. She had 
often brought bis own meal to him 
‘among the hills—and he now found, 
Laat though he had never talked ts 
ver about love, except smilingly, and 
playfully, that he loved her beyond 
‘lather or mother, or his own soul. 
* I will save thee, Hannah,” he cried 
with a toud sob, “ or lie down beside 
thee in the snow—and we will dit 
together in our youth.” A wild 
whisuling wind went by him, and the 
snow -flakes whirled so fiercely rout 
his head, that he staggered on for 
while in utter blindness. He knew 
the path that Hannah must have & 
ken, and went forward shouting aloud, 
and stopping every twenty yards 0 
listen for a voice. He sent his wel 
tramed dogs over the snow in all d 
reclions—repeating to them her name 
* Hannah Lee,” that the dumb ar 
mais might, in their sagacity, know 
ior whom they were searching; # 
|as they looked up in his face, and 
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of to scour the moor, he almost be- 
jeved that they knew his meaning. 
(and it 18 probable they did) and were 
| eager to find in her bewilderment the 
' kind maiden by whose hand they had 
| soften been fed. Often went they 
off into the darkness, and as often re- 
turned, but their looks showed that 
| every quest had been in vain. Mean- 
| while the snow was of a fearful depth, 
| and falling without intermission or 
| diminution. Had the young shep. 
| herd been thus alone, walking across 
' the moor on his ordinary business, it 
| js probable that he might have been 
alarmed for his own safety— nay, that 
| in spite of all his strength and agility, 
| he might have sunk down beneath 
| the inclemency of the night and pe 
rished. But now, the passion of his 
| soul carried him with supernatural 
strength along, and extricated him 
from wreath and pitfall. Still there 
was no trace of poor Hannah Lee— 
and one of his dogs at last came close 
to his feet, worn out entirely, and 
| afraid to leave its master—while the 
| other was mute, and, as the shep- 
| herd thought, probably unable to 
| force its way out of some hollow or 
through some floundering drift.— 
| Then he all at once knew that Han. 
nah Lee was dead—and dashed him- 
| self down in the snow in a fit of pas- 

sion. 

It was the first time that the youth 
had ever been sorely tried—all his 
hidden and unconscious love for the 
fair lost girl had flowed up from the 
bottom of his heart—and at once the 
sole object which had blessed his life 
and made him the happiest of the 
happy, was taken away and cruelly 
destroyed—so that sullen, wrathful, 
baffled and despairing, there he lay, 
cursing his existence, and in too great 
agony to think of prayer. God,” 
he then thought, “ has forsaken me 
and why should he think on me, 
when he suffers one so good and beau- 
tiful as Hannah to be frozen to death.” 
God thought both of him and Hannah 
~and through his infinite mercy for- 
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gave the sinner in his wild turbulence 
of passion. William Grieve had ne- 
ver gone to bed without joining in 
prayer—and he revered the Sabbath- 
day and kept it holy. Much is for- 
given to the human heart by him who 
so fearfully framed it; and God is not 
slow to pardon the love which one 
fuman being bears to another, in his 
frailty—even though that love forget 
or arraign his own unsleeping provi- 
dence. His voice has told us to love 
one another—and William loved Han- 
nah in simplicity, innocence, and truth. 
That she shouid perish, was a thoucht 
so areadful, that, in its agony God 
seemed a ruthless being—“ blow— 
blow—blow—and drift us up for ever 
—we cannot be far asunder—O Han- 
nah—-Hannah—think ye not that the 
fearful God has forsaken us ?” 

As the boy groaned these words 
passionately through his quivering 
lips, there was a sudden lowness in 
the air, and he heard the barking of 
his absent dog, while the one at his 
feet hurried off in the direction of 
the sound, and soon loudly joined the 
cry. It was not a bark of surprise— 
or anger—or fear—but of recognition 
and love. William sprung up from 
his bed in the snow and with his 
heart knocking at his bosom even to 
sickness, he rushed headlong through 
the drifts, with a giant’s strength, and 
fell down half dead with joy and ter- 
ror beside the body of Hannah Lee. 

But he soon recovered from that 
fit, and lifting the cold corpse in his 
arms, he kissed her lips, and her 
cheeks, and her forehead, and her 
closed eyes, till, as he kept gazin 
on her face in utter despair, her lead 
fell back on his shoulder, and a long 
deep sigh came from her inmost bo- 
som.—* She is yet alive thank God !” 
—and as that expression left his lips 
for the first time that night, he felt a 
pang of remorse :” “ I said, O God, 
that thou hadst forsaken us—I am not 
worthy to be saved ; but let not this 
maiden perish, for the sake of her pa- 
rents, who have no other child.” 
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The distracted youth prayed to|fthat my father sat not within doors 
(Zod with the same earnestness as if// during the storm.” As she spoke it 
he had been beseeching a fellow crea || was calm below, but the wind was 
ture, in whose hand was the power of}| still alive in the upper air, and cloud, 
life and of death. The presence of|| rack, mist, and sleet, were alli driving 
the Great Being was felt by him in|/ about in the sky. Out shone for a 
the dark and howling wild, and strength |} moment the pallid and ghostly moon, 
was imparted to him as toa deliverer. || through a rent in the gloom, and by 
He bore along the fair child in his|| that uncertain light, came staggering 
arms, even as if she had been a lamb. || forward the figure of a man.—* Fa. 
The snow drift blew not—the wind || ther—Father,” cried Hannah—and 
fell dead—a sort of glimmer, like || his gray hairs were already on her 
that of an upbreaking and departing || cheek. The barking of the dogs and 
storm, gathered about him—his dogs | the shouting of the young shepherd 
barked and jumped, and burrowed || had struck his ear, as the sleep of 
joyfully in the snow—and the yo uth, | death was stealing over him, and with 
strong in sudden hope, exclaimed, | | the last effort of benumbed nature, he 
«“ With the blessing of God, who has | had roused himself from that. fatal 
not deserted us in our sore distress, torpor and prest through the snow 
will I carry thee, Hannah, in my || wreath that had separated him from 
arms, and lay thee down alive in the| | his child. As yet they knew not of 








house of thy father.”—-At this mo-||the danger each had endured—but 
ment there were no stars in Heav ren, || each judged of the other’s suffering 
but she opened her dim blue eyes || from their own, and father and daugh- 
upon him on whose -bosom she was | ter regarded one another as creatures 
unconsciously lying, and said, as in a) | rescued, and hardly yet rescued from 


dream, “ Send the riband that ties up || death. 
my hair, as a keepsake to William | But a few minutes ago, and the 
Grieve.” “ She thinks that she is on || three human beings who loved each 
her death bed, and forgets not the || other so well, and now feared not to 
son of her master. It is “the voice of || cross the Moor in safety, were, as they 
God that tells me she will not now || thought, on their death beds. Deli- 
die, and that, under His grace, I shall || verance now shone upon them all like 
be her deliverer.”’ '|a gentle fire, dispelling that pleasant 
The short lived rage of the storm || but deadly drowsiness; and the old 
was soon over, and William could at- 1 man was soon able to assist William 
tend to the beloved being on his bo- |) Grieve in leading Hannah along 
som. The warmth of his heart seem- || through the snow. Her colour and 


ed to infuse life into her’s ; and as he | 


gently placed her feet on the snow, 
till he muffled her up in his plaid, 


as well as in her own, she made an} 
* } 
effort to stand, and with extreme per- | 


plexity and bewilderment, faintly in- 
quired, where she was, and what fear- 
ful catastrophe had befallen them? 
She was, however, too weak to walk; 
and as her young master carried her 
along, she murmured, * O William! 
what if my father be in the moor ?— 
For if you, who need care so little 
about me, have come hither, as I sup- 


pose to save my life, you may be sure | 


|| was she to forget it. 








her warmth returned, and her lover 
—for so might he well now be called 
—feit her heart gently beating against 
her side. Filled as that heart was with 
gratitude to God, joy in her deliver- 
ance, love to her father, and purest af- 
fection for her master’s son, never be- 
fore had the innocent maiden known 
what was happiness—and never more 
The night was 
now almost calm, and fast returning 
to its former beauty—when the par- 
ty saw the first twinkle of the fire 
through the low window of the Cot- 
tage of the Moor. They soon were 
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at the garden gate—and to relieve 
the heart of the wife and mother 
within, they talked loudly and cheer 
fully—naming each other familiarly, 
and laughing between, like persons 
who had known neither danger nor 
distress. 

No voice answered from within— 
no footsteps came to the door which 
stood open, as when the father had 
left it in his fear, and now he thought 
with affright, that his wife, feeble as 
she was, had been unable to support 
the loneliness, and had followed him 
out into the night, never to be brought 
home alive—As they bore Hannah 
into the house, his fear gave way to 
worse, for there upon the hard clay 
floor lay the mother upon her face, 
as if murdered by some savage blow. 
She was in the same deadly swoon 
into which she had fallen on her hus 
band’s departure, three hours before. 
The old man raised her up, and her 
pulse was still—so was her heart— 
her face pale and sunken—and her 
body cold as ice. “ I have recover- 
ed a daughter,” said the old man. 
“but I have lost a wife;’” and he 
carried her, with a groan, to the bed 
on which he laid her lifeless body. 
The sight was too much for Hannah, 
worn out as she was, and who had 
hitherto been able to support her- 
self in the delightful expectation of 
gladdening her mother’s heart by her 
safe arrival. She, too, now swooned 
away, and, as she was placed on the 
bed beside her mother, it seemed, in- 
deed that death, disappointed of his 
prey on the wild moor, had seized it 
in the cottage, and by the fire-side. 
The husband knelt down by the bed- 
side, and held his wife’s icy hand in 
his, while William Grieve appalled, 
and awe-stricken, hung over his Han- 
hah, and inwardly implored God that 
the night’s wild adventure might not 
have so ghastly an end. But Hannah’s 
young heart soon began once more to 
beat—and soon as she came to her 
recollection, she rose up with a face 
whiter than ashes, and free from all 
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| partaken of in silent thankfulness. 
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smiles, as if none had ever played 
there, and joined her father and young 
master in their efforts to restore her 
mother to life. 

It was the mercy of God that had 
struck her down to the earth, insensi- 
ble to the shrieking winds, and the 
fears that would otherwise have killed 
her. Three hours of that wild storm 
had passed over her head, and she 
heard nothing more than if she had 
been asleep in a breathless night of 
the summer dew. Not even adream 
had touched her brain, and when she 
opened her eyes which, as she thought 
had been but a moment shut, she had 
scarcely time to recal to her recollec- 
tion the image of her husband rush- 
ing out into the storm, and of a daugh- 
ter therein lost, till she beheld that 
very husband kneeling tenderly by 
her bed-side, and that very daughter 
smoothing the pillow on which her 
aching temples reclined. But she 
knew from the white steadfast counte- 
nances before her that there had been 
tribulation and deliverance, and she 
looked on the beloved beings minis- 
tering by her bed, as more fearfully 
dear to her from the unimagined dan- 
ger from which she felt assured they 
had been rescued by the arm of the 
Almighty. 

There is little need to speak of 
returning recollection, and returning 
strength. They had all now power 
to weep, and power to pray. The 
Bible had been lying in its place rea- 
dy for worship—and the father read 
aloud that chapter in which is narra- 
ted our Saviour’: act of miraculous 
power, by which he saved Peter from 
the sea, Soon as the solemn thoughts 
awakened by that act of mercy so si- 
milar to that which had rescued 
themselves from death had subsided, 
and they had all risen up from pray- 
er, they gathered themselves in gra- 
titude round the little table which had 
stood so-many hours spread—and ex- 
hausted nature was strengthened and 
restored by a frygal and simple meal 
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The whole story of the night was 
then calmly recited—and when the 
mother heard how the stripling had 
followed her sweet Hannah into the 
storm, and borne her in his arms 
through a hundred drifted heaps— 
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| The young shepherd rose to big 
them farewell—* my father will think 
I am lost,” said he, with a graye 
smile, “ and my Hannah’s mother 
knows what it is to fear for a child.” 
So nothing was said to detain him, 


and the family went with him to the 
door. The skies smiled serenely ag 
if a storm had never swept before the 


and then looked upon her in her) 
pride, so young, so innocent, and so| 
beautiful, she knew, that were the| 


child indeed to become an orphan, 
there was one, who, if there was ei- 
ther trust in nature, or truth in reli- 
gion, would guard and cherish her all 
the days of her life. 

It was not nine o’clock when the 
storm came down from Glen Scrae 


Stars—-the moon was sinking from 
her meridian, but in cloudless splen- 
dour—and the hollow of the hiils was 
hushed as that of heaven. Danger 
there was none over the placid night- 
scene—the happy youth soon crost 
the Black-moss, now perfectly still 





upon the Black-moss, and now in a|/and, perhaps, just as he was p.ssing, 
pause of silence the clock struck || with a shudder of gratitude, the very 
twelve. Within these three hours||/spot where his sweet Hannah Lee 
William and Hannah had led a life || had so nearly perished, she was lying 
of trouble and of joy, that had enlar- || down to slecp in her innocence, or 
ged and kindled their hearts within || dreaming of one now dearer to her 
them—and they felt that henceforth |} than all on earth but her parents. 

they were to live wholly for each EREMUS. 
other’s sakes. His love was the proud 
and exulting love of a deliverer, who, 
under Providence, had saved from the 
frost and the snow the innocence and 
the beauty of which his young pas- 
sionate heart had been so desperately 
enamoured—and he now thought cf 
his own Hannah Lee ever more mo- 
ving about in his father’s house, not 
as a servant, but as a daughter—and 
when some few happy years had gone 
by. his own most beautiful and most 
loving wife. The innocent maiden 
still called him her young master— 
but was not ashamed of the holy af- 
fection which she now knew that she 
had long felt for the fearless youth on 
whose bosom she had thought herself 
dying in that cold and miserable 
moor. Her heart leapt within her 
when she heard her parents bless 
him -by his name—and when he took 
her hand into his before them, and 
vowed before that Power who had that 
night saved them from the snow, that 
Hannah Lee should ere long be his 
wedded wife—she wept and sobbed as 
if her heart would break in a fit of 
strange and insupportable happiness. 


-__— 


MY NEIGHBOUR EPHRAIM. 

I went this afternoon to pay a visit 
to my neighbour Ephraim; indeed I 
find his cheerful fire-side so much 
more pleasant than my own little so- 
litary dwelling, that I am afraid I go 
there rather too often; however, as 
yet I have not remarked any coldness 
or distance in their reception of me. 
Ephraim had been a little indisposed, 
and I found him reclining on the sofa; 
his wife was preparing something 
comfortable for him by the fire, and 
his daughter, having arranged his 
pillow to his mind, sat with her work 
at his feet, while Ezekiel read to him 
—bis other son was engaged in su- 
perintending the business of the farm; 
but when the hour of tea approached, 
he joined the circle in the parlour 
with a smiling countenance, cheeks 
glowing with health, and an appetite 
which appeared in no wise diminish- 
ed by the exercise of the day. When 
I returned to my own lonely habita- 
tion, I could not avoid contrasting a 
little my situation with that of my old 
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friend. Happy Ephraim! said I, 
thou hast an excellent wife and duti- 
ful daughter, to smooth the pillow of 
thy aching head, to hover with fea- 
thery footsteps around thy peaceful 
couch, and watch over thy slumbers 
with the assiduity of anxious love— 
thou hast two manly intelligent sons, 
to attend to thy business, to protect 
thy interests, and support thy totter- 
ing steps; whose only strile is that of 
kindness, whose only rivalship, which 
shall be most attentive to thee, each 
of whom would gladly say with the 
poet, 
Me, may the gentle office long engage 
‘To rock the cradie of reposing age.--- 

And when at last, in a good old age, 
thou shalt be gathered to thy fathers, 
a train of mourning relatives shall 
deposit with decent care thy cherish- 
ed remains in the narrow house ap- 
pointed for all living; while I stand 
alone in the world, an insulated, in 
significant being, for whom no one 
feels an interest, and whose pains and 
pleasures are of consequence to no 
one; whose approach is greeted with 
no smile, and whose departure: ex- 





cites no regret, and when the closing 
scene approaches, no kindred hand| 
shall support my throbbing temples, | 
or prepare the potion for my feverish | 
lip, but mercenary eyes aione mark 
with ill disguised impatience the un- 
certain flutter of the lingering pulse, 
mercenary attendants only receive, 
with frigid indifference, the last fare- 
well of the departing spirit— 


“ By strangers’ hands my dying eyes be clos‘d, 
* By strangers’ hands my lifeless lambs compos'd.” 











Lost in a train of such like melancholy 


musings, and pondering on the past, | 


the present and the future, I had suf- 
fered my fire to become nearly ex- 
tinguished, and the feeble glimmer 
of my untrimmed taper faintly illu- 
mined my little study, when I was 
roused from my revery by the en- 
trance of Ezekiel and his sister: The 
good girl said she had remarked that 
I was more silent than usual, and as 
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over to see if I was unwell: this little 
act of kindness, though in itself no 
way remarkable, yet coming at such 
a moment, affected me not a little — 
But I must shake off this gloom and 
depression of spirit, I am not now to 
learn that the world had much rather 
laugh with or a¢ a man than moum 
with him; I did not sit down to la- 
ment the desolation of my own situa- 
tion, which cannot now be remedied; 
but to exhort the young to get mar- 
riéd, to encourage them by the ex- 
ample of Ephraim, and to warn them 
of ny own: “ Do nothing in a hurry,” 
is an excellent maxim in the main, 
but in some cases it is possible to use 
too much deliberation; in the impor- 
tant business of taking a wife, many 
aman has debated and deliberated, 
until the season for acting has passed 
away. An old fellow like myself has 
lithe to do in the world, but to talk 
fur the benefit of his neighbours; and 
[ would willingly devote my experi- 
ence to the service of the rising ge- 
neration. I should feel no objection 
to narrate the disastrous consequences 
of my own superabundant caution in 
the affair of matrimony, and to enu- 
merate the many eligible matches 
which have slipped through my fn- 
gers; the opportunities to form ad- 
vantageous counexions which have 
been unimproved in consequence of 
my hesitation and indecision, for I 
have now no plans to be defeated or 
prospects blasted by a knowledge of 
my failings, and no vanity to be mor- 
tified by the exposure of my disap- 
pointments, but I am apprehensive 
the detail might prove rather tedious 
and uninteresting; I may, however, 
mention a few circumstances attend- 
ing my last attempts to obtain a help 
mate, if attempt it may be called. I 
had become acquainted in the family 
of a respectable farmer, who had a 
daughter of a suitable age, and al- 
though I cannot say that 


* Grace was in a)l her steps, heaven in her eye, 
“ In every motion, dignity and love,” 








the evening was fine, they had come 





yet her correct and orderly deport- 
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ment seemed to promise that she 
would make an excellent wife; Iwas 
therefore prctty frequent in my visits, 
and though on these occasions my 
discourse was principaily, if not en- 
tirely, addressed to the parents, yet | 
kept a sharp eye upon the daughter, 
in order to endeavour to form a to- 
lerable estimate of her disposition 
and character; and as [ had in those 
days a handsome litile estate at my 
own disposal, and was upon the waole 
considered rather a promising young 
man, my company seemed always 
very acceptabie, to the tather and mo 
ther at least. 

In this manner, eight or ten months, 
perhaps, passed pleasautly away, and 
I was beginning to think that I miygat 
betore jong venture to address her 
with a little freedom and familiarity, 
preparatory to a serious negotiation, 
when all my plans were defeated, and 
my visionary castie crumbied into 
dust, by the precipitation of others. 

One evening I was sitting with them 
as usual, when after a little time the 
fither and mother, on some occasiun, 
adsented themselves from the room, 
and left the dauxhter and myself to- 
gether. As I had not the most dis- 
tant suspicion that there was any de 
sign in their movements, and expect. 
ed their return every moment, I took 
up the almanack, (being fond of read- 
ing) and had just got cleverly through 
it, when they returned. I thought 
I remarked something particularly 
scrutinizing in the looks of the mo- 
ther, but I believe she soon discover- 
ed that I had done nothing but read 
the almanack. On my next visit, | 
felt no smail trepidation, having a 
strong suspicion of what might occur; 
and, in fact, we were again soon left 
alone together—and now the con- 
sciousness of what was expected, 
kept me as silent as ignorance had 
done before. In my distress I iooked 
about for the almanack, but they had 
taken it away. In vain I endeavour- 
ed to find something to say, my facul- 
ties seemed spell bound; and I sat, 
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I know not how long, in a pitiable 
state of contusion and embarrassment, 
until my cumpanion made some re. 
mark respecting the weather—this 
was a great relief. I immediately 
proceeded to treat of the weather in 
all its bearings, past, present and to 
come, and strove to prolong the dis- 
cussion unul some one might come 
in, but in vain—the subject at length 
became exiausted, and silence again 
took place; which lasted so long, and 
became so glaringly ridiculous, that 
in utter despair, | was upon the point 
of having recourse to the weather 
again, when we were relieved by the 
entrance of company. 

Determined never again to cut so 
silly a figure, 1 resolved to provide 
ayainst my next visit a fund of agree- 
able conversation. I accordingly 
brushed up my acquainiance with 
the pinlosuphy of Aristotle, and of 
the peripatetics generally; collected 
soine anecdotes of the wise men of 
Greece, and, not to lack matters of 
more recent date, stored my memory 
with a few amusing particulars re- 
specting Mary Queen of Scots, and 
oi the court of Elizabeth: thus pre- 
pared, I ventured once more to make 
iny appearance, but I had no oppor- 
tunity to say a word about Aristotle 
or the Queen of Scots; it was rather 
late when I entered the room, and I 
found my intended in earnest conver- 
sation with a young man who had 
deawn his chair very near to her: 
their discourse seemed to be of an in- 
teresting nature, but they spoke in so 
low a tone, that I was unable to pro- 
fit by their remarks; I observed at 
last, that they frequently smiled when 
looking towards me, and as I love a 
cheerful countenance, and smiling Is 
certainiy contagious, i smiled a good 
deal too. This seemed wondertuily 
to promote their risibility, and my 
laughter increasing in the same pro- 
portion, we had a deal of merriment, 
although jittle. or nothing was said: 
vow long tis might bave continued I 
know not, had not my intended father- 
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in-law called me aside, and hinted 
that as the night was dark, and there 
was some appearance of rain, I had 
perhaps better return. I thanked him 
for his truly paternal care, and accor- 
dingly took my departure in high 
humour, and the next week was 
informed that the young people were 
married. {Rural Visiter. 


—wa 
VIEW OF A GOSSIP. 

Mr. Editor—I send you the follow- 
ing account of a short inspection of a 
fellow creature, which, if it will con- 
vey any information to your readers, 
you are at liberty to publish. 

I had the curiosity, as a neighbour- 
ing gossip was one day at my house, 
and while she happened to be nap- 
ping on the sofa, to try if I could ob- 
tain a view of her ear, the structure 
of which I had often speculated about. 
With the aid of a good eye-glass I 
succeeded. It was a curious piece ol 
mechanism : the outside folding was 
of the usual size, but by long habit of 
eager listening, had acquired a kind 
of gaping shape, which seemed to bid 
an indiscriminate welcome to every 
sound. Next to this was a kind of 
whispering gallery, so extremely sus- 
ceptible of noise, that one of my most 
careful breathings was immediately 
reverberated to the tympanum, and 
though not loud enough to awake the 
sleeper, it was evident that it made 
her dream of scandal. I was curious 
to know the construction of the tym- 
panum, which vibrated so easily to an 
empty breath. I could see it piainly : 
for the long habit of extreme anxiety 
to receive every breath that stirred, 
had pushed it forward to the very ori- 
fice of the ear, where it seemed wait- 
ing in an agony of impatience for 
something new, and complaining 
grievously that all the tit-bits of in- 
telligence had to pass such a distance 
before they could come to its hearing. 
Its make was curious: it was an ex- 
tremely fine sieve of the most elastic 
materials. It was evidently construc- 








ted so that every thing of the least 
weight should rebound as soon as it 
touched, and only those articles which 
were as light as air, should enter. It 
was too fine to admit any thing larger 
than a bit of scandal. The whole 
external ear was designed to catch 
and communicate every thing audible, 
for it isa maxim with gossips as well 
as others, that nothing is too poor for 
a nice hand to sift some good from it. 
This sifting was the office of the tym- 
panum: it was in a perpetual quiver. 
Its nice threads were constantly shak- 
ing to pieces what was too light to re- 
bound, and too large to enter whole, 
and then dropping them to the recei- 
ver below. There were a great ma- 
ny curious articles sticking in this 
sieve, which had got half through but 
could go no further. There were 
little pieces of serious and affecting 
family secrets, tales of distress, cull- 
ings from the little failings of good 
men, morsels of sermons, drippings 
of church business, ends, middies and 
halves of people’s sayings, anecdotes 
of funerals, with numerous suspicions, 
half heard hear-says, and suspicions of 
hear-says.—Ali these had evidently 
been operatedupon. A kind of scan- 
dalic acid had been at work on those 
parts which had got within. They 


|were partly decomposed; their seri- 


ousness had assumed a ridiculous as- 
pect, their solidity had become gase- 
ous: what had been affecting, seemed 
now to be laughable; what had ap- 
peared commendable, seemed now 
composed of so many disgusting ma- 
terials as to be odious. Here I learn- 
ed the reason which I never knew 
before, why it is that gossips hear so 


|many lectures upon the degrading, 


injurious, disreputable character of 
their pursuits, and so entirely without 
effect. These lectures never passed 
their ears: their matter was too hea- 
vy not to rebound, or the truths too 
great to gain admission; or, if any 
detached parts chauced to enter, they 
were so broken by sifting, and so de- 
composed and changed by the very 
[ 34) 
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pungent acid within, as to retain no- 
thing of their original seriousness, and 
become fit companions for the nice 
selections which passed before them 

The sight of the ear excited my 
curiosity to look for the mind within : 
whatever may be the difficulty of de- 
termining the seat of the mind in per- 
sons of ordinary construction, the mat- 
ter is clear, that the gossip’s mind 








/no one would think of looking. 
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thod of making a good story out of 
almost nothing; of how to extract 
something laughable from the most 
serious subjects; of how to dye white 
into a good black, and how to find 
materials for manufacturing, where 


The 


| day-book wasa curiosity. “ April Ist, 


| 
| 


must be as near to the vehicle of || 


sound as possible. 


This is confirmed i 


by observation; I found it just inside |) 
the ear, where there was but a small |} 


space, to be sure, for its operation ; 
but its dimensions were of no 
larged description. It had evidently 
been made for some useful employ- 
ment: its nerves were strong, its per 
ceptions quick, its action skiiful; br: 
it wa serably contracted. 


} 


| 


| 
1} 
' 
| 
i 
| 


en- |} 


| 


Part of 


it, and plainly the best part, was ruin-| 


ed bs lone inaction. 


It conteined 2 | 


few good ideas, grown rusty by iong | 
disuse, which evidently might have | 
been made to appear respectable, |! 
could they have been delivered from || 


the stuff which covered them. 


This | 


mind was a complete factory in mi-| 


niature: there was its picking ma 
chine, its spinning machine, a contriv- 


ance for weaving, for shearing, for | 
trimming ; with dyes of «very variety | 


of shade. 


All these machines were | 


so artfully combined, that you could} 
see nothing of the raw material after 
. ° mii j 
it once went to be picked, till it came |, 


out in an article nicely dressed and | 
\ 


dyed :for distribution. 
very smooth communication from the 
mind to the mouth, through which 
the different articles, as soon as finish 
ed, were conveyed, to be kindly, and 
complacently, and charitab/y, rattled 
ou! to every one that should come. 
A peculiar excellence of this me- 
chanism was, that there seemed to be 
no refuse: every thing was worked, 
every thing was turned to some ac- 
count: the motion here was perpe- 
tual, and acid was strangely used in- 
stead of oil to facilitate it. All around, 
there were receipts for the best mc- 


There was a! 


} 


cked out of Join B’s apprenuce two 


iskeins of scanaal about his master.” 


* Monday, learned a good deal from 
Mrs C’s cook about her mistress’ 
private ways, and gained a variety of 
nice bits, which, with a chain of good 
hoame-sfun, will make up a very good 
arucle.”  Puesday, heard a whisper 
‘bout something disagreeable in Mr, 


| D’s family, cant rest ull I know more 


about it; must send Sally into their 
kitchen to see what can be picked up 
A ‘ew family quarrels would 
.’ © Wednesday, 
caught the thread to the tale which I 
ive been trying these three months 
to unwind, it seems to lead to some 
noble pickings.” To-day, must go 
out and hear the news, and ask about 
this Marriage rumour.” 
As I was finishing my observations, 
a little neglected thing struck my at- 
tention, which seemed to demand 
some notice. It was the gossip’s con- 
science, It was a little, contracted, 
fantastical body, that seemed extreme- 


ly averse to nvuise and all kinds of dis- 


} turbance ; 


it 


| 








to avoid which, it had 
squeezed itself into a narrow corner, 
where, with the help of several inge- 
nious contrivances, it kept clear of all 


‘interference: it seemed to sleep al- 


most all the time, in which it was as- 
sisted by the influence of numerous 
little nostrums which were kept for 
the purpose. When conscience did 
sometimes awake, (as I conjectured) 
it was mostly on a Sunday, while 
there was but little doing, compara- 
tively, when it looked about a little, 
made some bustle, and went to slecp 
again perfectly satisfied. From ap- 
pearance, I judged that conscience 
ind the gossip had very little intet- 
course. 











One thing was remarkable about 
this mental factory, which was, the 
flourishing state of its business; a cir- 
cumstance which seems the more 
strange, because such establishments 
are so very numerous, and their pro- 
ductions so eminently worthless. 

Now, sir, having finished my des- 
cription, permit me to ask, if there is 
any thing to excuse the employment 
of gossips, great or small? Can the 
want of other occupation, or the 
amusement which this affords them. 
make ainends for such degradation of 
themselves; such abominable trifling 
with their neighbour’s character ; 
sich vexatious meddling with other’s | 
business ; such remorseless transfor- 
mation of good into evil; of secrets 
into public news; of the serious into 
the ridiculous; of peace into disput- | 
ing; as they are constantly guilty of? | 
Ought not such persons to be uni- 
versally shunned as public evils, and | 
if a public law will do no good, should 
it not be the secret resolution of eve- 
ry gossip-hater, to avoid as a pesti- 
lence, the scandalous atmosphere of 
a scandalous tale-bearer ? 

There is a celebrated description 
of law which affords a good outline 
for the description of what of all things 
is most lawless. Of scandal, there | 
can be no less acknowledged, than | 
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that her seat is in the temple of fame; || 


her voice the confusion of the world ; | 
all things in earth and hell own her | 
influence; the very least as feeling | 
her hate, and the greatest as not ex- 
empt from her power; both men and 
women, and creatures of what condi- 
tion soever, though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent, detesting her as the pest of 
their peace and joy. Anvi-TarrLer. 
a 

To prevent Skiffiers in Bacon— 
Take of red pepper finely powdered 
one spoonful for every joint of meat, 


and rub it on the meat with the salt. 


when it is first cut up. It has been 
often tried and was never known to 
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A DISCOURSE, READ BEFORE THE 
Essex Agricultural Society, 


In Massachusetts, February 21, 1820, 
Suggesting some Improvements in the Agri- 
culture of the County. 

BY TIMOTHY PICKERING, 
President of the Society. 


Ata Meeting of the Essex Agricultural. 
Society, at Topsfield, February 21, 1820, 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society 
be presented to the Hon. TrmMoray PicK- 
enine for his interesting Address, and that 
he be requested to furnish a copy thereof 
| for publication.— Attest, 
Freperick Howks, Secretary. 


DISCOURSE, 
Gentlemen—The secretary has put 
into my hands a vote of the Society, 
requesting me to “ make to it such 
communications as may in my opin- 
ion most conduce to the interest of 


|| Agriculture.” 


This was en unlooked for request. 
I have myself much to learn from ob- 
serving farmers, of longer experience, 
and whose attentions have been exclu- 
sively devoted to husbandry. Mine, 
since I became a farmer, have been 
diverted by other pursuits. so that at 
intervals only my thoughts have been 
turned to this subject. 

No one doubis the importance of 
our profession; and the actual forma- 
tion of our society is a declaration that 
‘improvements In it are necessary.— 
But the field of agriculture is of 
boundless extent; and though tra- 
versed for some thousands of years 
by the greater portion of the human 
race, yet by no one, nor by all com- 
bined, has a complete survey been 
accomplished. Every year, and eve- 
ry day, presents something new: and 
even of old things, the practices of 
ages, there stil exist diversities of 
opinions. For instance, which is pre- 
ferable, deep or shallow ploughing? 








fail in producing the above effect. 


—Should manures be spread on the 
surface, ‘or be buried by the plough? 
‘If the latter, at what depth, to pro- 
iduce the greatest effect, with the 
| most lasting fertility ’—Should ma- 
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nure be applied in its rough, coarse, 
and unfermented state, or, by keeping 
and repeated turnings, be more o 
less rotted ?>—T hese are points which 
appear to me deeply to affect the in- 
terests of agriculture. On _ these 
therefore I will give you my opinion, 
enlightened by the observations of in- 
telligent husbandmen. I will then 
advert to a few other topics which 
demand your attention; dwelling on 
one of them—Root crops for the 
Food of Live Stock—as lying at the 
foundation of animprovedagriculture. 

1, On Deefp Ploughing and Ma- 
NUrInNge, 

For myself, I entertain no doubt of 
the utility of deep ploughing; not at 
once, in our lands in general, 
an increase of two or three inches at | 





but by |) 
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accumulation of rich earth which had 
run or been thrown into the hollow, 

The seed of the common turnip, 
soWn in warm weather, and on a soi! 
sufficiently moist, I have known to ve. 
getate in about eight-and-forty hours; 
and in only four or five days after. 
wards, I found the plants had sent 
down roots to the depth of four or five 
inches. 

I have often noticed forest trees blown 
down by violent winds, whose roots, 
of the same species, were very differ- 
ently formed. Such as had grown in 
grounds having a hard, impenetrable 
pan of clayey gravel, at the depth of 
twelve or eighteen inches from the 
surface, exhibiting a flat mass of roots; 
while others, torn up from a deep 
loam, or loamy gravel, showed down- 





every annual ploughing, until the | | ward roots of several feet i in length. 


earth be stirred and pulverized to the || 
depth of ten or twelve inches. In- | 
dian corn, planted in such a mass of 
loosened earth, would not, I am 
persuaded, ever suffer by ordinary 
droughts. —Like a spunge, it would 
absorb a vast quantity of rain water, 
and become a reservoir to supply the 
wants of that and all other plants.— 


Nothing is more common in a dry || 
summer, than the rolling of the leaves || 
15 | 
often mentioned as an evidence of the | 
This rolling || to their memories, ‘ and to bring to 


of corn; and that circumstance 


severity of the drought. 


of the leaves of Indian corn, is the || 
consequence, in part, cf scant manu- || 


ring, but still more of shallow plough- 
ing. Few, perhaps, are aware of the 
depth to which the roots of plants will 
penetrate in a deeply loosened earth 
A gentleman.* much inclined to agri- 
cultural inquiries and observations, 
informed me, near fifty years ago, 


that seeing some men digging a well, | 


in a hollow place, planted with Indian | ’ yr 
|sent to you the substance of the in- 


corn, then at its full growth, he stop- 
ped to examine how far its roots had 


descended; and he traced them to the | 
The soil was an! 


depth of nine feet. 





* Peter Oliver, Esq. then a Judge of the 
or Court of Massachusetts. 


Super! 











About five months ago, I received 
| from England a pamphlet written by 
one of the most distinguished agricul- 
tural writers in that country— Arthur 
Young. It was a lecture read, a few 
years before, to the British Board of 
Agriculture, of which Mr. Young was 
the Secretary. Its title is, “ On the 
Husbandry of three celebrated British 
Farmers, Messrs. Bakewell, Arbuth- 
not and Ducket,’—all eminent for 
‘genius, enterprise, application, and 

long experience. It was to do honour 





‘collection the means by which those 
celebrated practitioners, in the first 
| and most important of all arts, carried 
| their agriculture to a perfection ub- 
'known before,” that the lecture was 
| written and published. And this, Mr. 
Young observes, would be more pe- 
culiarly useful, because those men, 
“ confining themselves to practice 
alone, had left no register of their 
own meritorious deeds.’ I will pre- 


| formation contained in this pamphlet, 
| as initself very important, and because 
the prac tice of Arbuthnot and Ducket 
has a direct bearing on the points I 
am now considering——DEEP PLOUGH: 
ING and MANURING. 











« Mr. Ducket had sand, and sandy 
soils alone, to deal with; but Arbuth- 
not’s land classed among those harsh, 
wet, tenacious loams, which are usu- 
ally called clay, and ought to be es- 
teemed such, relative to every circum- 
stance that attaches to difficulty and 
management.” Passing by what Mr. 
Young says of Arbuthnot’s draining 
operations, I content myself with men- 
tioning the principal ‘of that improve- 
ment: “ Lay your land dry, whatever 
may be the method pursued, before 
you attempt any thing else.” 

«Tn respect to tillage, Mr. Arbuth- 
not carried it to great perfection: He 
invented a swing plough for a pair of 
horses and the general depth of six 
inches, and a much larger one with 
wheels, for gaining the depth of 12, 
and even of eighteen, for some peeu- 
liar crops, especially madder. Upon 
the advantages of deep ploughing he 
never had the least hesitation; but al- 
ways declared that in all he had read 
or heard, he never met with one ar- 
gument against the practice that had 
with him the smallest weight.”’—* In 
the essential operation of ploughing, 
he considered one earth | that is, one 
ploughing | well timed, and of a right 
depth, as being much more effica- 
cious than that repetition of tillage so 
common in every district.’’* 

A judicious rotation, or round of 
crops, has long been considered, in 
England, essential to good husban- 
dry: and so it is by skilful farmers in 
our own country ; particularly in the 
middle States, where clover, so highly 
important in the rotation, has, for more 
than thirty years, been rendered won- 





* The repetition of tillage here repro- 
bated, refers, 1 presume, to the numerous 
ploughings given by many English farmers, 
at that period, preparatory to the putting 
in of their crops; which the single, deep 
and * efficacious” ploughing of Arbuthnot 
rendered unnecessary —W ere our plough- 
ing for Indian Corn and Root Crops alike 
deepand efficacious, before planting, shallow 


tillage (called horse hoeing) with light || 


ploughs, during their growth, would suf- 
fice, 
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derfully productive, by the applica- 
tion of plaster of Paris. The most 
usual course in England has been (ex- 
cepting on stiff clayey soils) first year 
turnips, manured and kept clean by 
hoeing ; the second year barley, with 
clover seed ; the third year the clover 
mown for hay; and its second crop, 
at wheat seed time, ploughed in, and, 
where necessary to fill the seams, the 
ground harrowed, the wheat sown, 
and then harrowed in. This is called 
** wheat upon a clover lay.”’—But by 
the long and frequent repetition oi 
clover, (that is, once in four years) in 
their rotations, lands in England be- 
came (as they express it) “ sick of 
clover:” and I have been informed 
that some lands in our middle States, 
long subjected to the like application 
of clover, exhibit like symptoms of 
disease or failure. But Mr. Arbuth- 
not introduced clover once in three 
years, without suffering by such more 
frequent repetition. “ He attributed 
the failure of this plant to shallow and 
ill-executed ploughing; the result 
(says Mr. Young) justified his opin- 
ion.” 

Mr. Young mentions a lecture he 
had read to the Board of Agriculture, 
“ on the means by which a farm can 
be made, by a right proportion of all 
the products, to support itself, with- 
out foreign assistance, in a state of 
high fertility, a question depending 
on the quantity or weight of dung re- 
sulting from the consumption in litter 
of a given weight of straw.” This 
lecture I have not seen. But he con- 
siders the question as successfully de- 
cided, in Mr. Arbuthnot’s practice, 
in the following manner; 134 sheep 
and 30 lambs were turnip fed, in a 
pen on a headland, well littered with 
straw: in six weeks they required 
nearly six tons of straw | to give them 
clean and comfortable beds:] and in 
| that time made 40 tons of dung, equal 
to that brought from London | stable 
dung it is tobe presumed.| So eve- 
iry ton of litter produced near seven 
‘tons of dung.—But this weight must 
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have been obtained chiefly by the 


earth of the headland absorbing the) 
urine, of which, when fed on turnips, | 
sheep make great quantities, and be- | 
ing finally mixed with their cung and 
litter. This recital reminds me of! 


the recommendation, in my address | 
fo this Society. in May, 1818, to carry 
earth into the barn yard, once tn eve- 
ry two weeks, from spring to autumn ; 
addine to every layer of earth a cuat 
of litter. 
a plenuful spreading of litter, had I) 
not known that our courses of hus- 


bandry in Essex yielded very little || 
|; having convinced themselves that 
(Mr. Ducket’s practice is not only 
‘| safe but beneficial ;” and then names 
sroper application of manure ; to wit,|;}one who “ ploughs in his dung as 
| deeply as his ploughs can go, turning 


straw. 

In the same communication to the 
Society, I presented my ideas on the 
) | 
ways to bury it uf quickly, when 
carried to the field, to prevent great 
loss by its exposure to the sun and 
air; remarking, that the essence of | 
manure was lost, not by sinking into} 
the earth below the roots of cultivat- | 
ed plants, but by rising into the at- | 
mosphere, and so fleeing away. Here, 
also, I have the satisfaction of seeing 
the theory I had formed nineteen years 
ago (in the manner suggested in that 
communication) supported by the 








I should then have advised || 








opinions and practices of such emi- 
nent agriculturists as Messrs. Ar-| 
buthnot and Ducket. After noticing | 
Arbuthnot’s cultivation of madder, an | 
article requiring a rich soil and ex- 
tremcly deep tillage, Mr. Young says, | 
“ there was one circumstance in his| 
management, which, being applica 


bie to more important articles, merits || 
‘often sixteen inches in girt, and 18 or 
|| (wenty inches in length.” 


a more durable attention; this is, the 
depth to which he ploughed in the | 
dung: his tillage went to that of eig¢h- | 
teen inches; and he conceived there | 
vas no danger of losing, by this cir 
cumstance, either veretahle or ani 
mal manures, as éheir tendency, con- | 
trary toall /ossil ones, was not to sink, | 


but to rise in the atmosnhere.” Fuos- 


sil manures are lime, marl, plaster of || 


Paris, and other substances dug out of |} 


the earth, which increase the produc- | 
tive powers of soiJs, 











Mr. Ducket’s manner of applying 
dung, although his was a sand farm, 
was similar to Mr. Arbuthnot’s.. 
‘“ Immediately connected with the 
depth of tillage, is that to which dun 
may be safely deposited. He Mr. 
Ducket| had not the least apprehen. 


|Sion of losing it by deep ploughing; 
‘| but freely turned it down to two or 
three times the depth common among 


Yet Mr. Youny 


‘is neighbours.” 


says, that farmers (and good farmers 
too) persist’ in a contrary practice, 
| . M . 2 ¢ 
; But he adds, * Enlightened indivi- 


duals, thinly scattered, know better: 


it in nine inches, and would bury it 


|twelve, did he stir to such a depth.” 


Confirmatory of the correctness of 
the practice of these two celebrated 


| English farmers, is the fact stated by 


Mr. John Sinclair, President of the 
British Board of Agriculture, in his 
account of the Improved Scottish 
Husbandry. He mentions one farmer 
who ridged his carrot ground, and bu- 
ried the manure sixteen or seventeen 
inches deep, the ridges thirty inches 
wide. This farmer preferred, as a 
manure, a well prepared compost of 
peat-moss* and dung, ten tons, or dou- 
ble cart-loads, per English acre. “ The 
dung (or compost) being at the bot- 
tom, makes the tap root of the carrot 
push immediately down, and swell to 
in enormous size; the roots being 


To return to Mr. Ducket. His 


| . r 
deep ploughing (says Mr. Young) 
|| Was not practised above once in two 
i|or three years, and the successive til- 


lage shallow. “ By such deep plough- 


jing, selcom given, Mr. Ducket con 
|} ceived that a due degree of moisture 


was preserved in his dight land, by 


. ’ . ? 
* In Scotland their peat-lands are called 
peat-mosse¢s, 
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means of which his crops were flou- || over, and rotted, the more of their 


rishing in seasons of drought which || virtue is lost. It is not a question of 


destroyed those of his neighbours: || straw merely wetted ; but good dong 
and no one could more severely con- || dung he esteems more than that quan- 
demn the ideas which governed the || Uty of short dung, which time will 


Norfolk farmers, in leaving what they || Convert the former to. 7'wo loads of 


called their fan unbroken at the || /27g may become one of short; but 
depth only of 4 or 5 inches.—The || ‘he two are much more valuable than 
the one. Without the Trenching- 


operation of ploughing he thought | : - 
plough, however, bis opinion would 


could scarcely be given too seldom, | “he Fe: e 
provided when given it was done ef- || be different. If long dung is plough- 
fectively : and he always carried this ed in, in the common manner, with 
paucity of tillage as far as circum- || !umps and bundles sucking out at 
stances would permit: thus I have || Many places along every furrow, 
known him put in seven crops with || Wich leis the sun and air into the 
only four ploughings.” In another || Test that seems covered, he thinks, 
part of his lecture, Mr. Young says, || °° used, it is mostly lost, or given to 
« If I were to name the circumstance || “#€ winds: in such a case, short rot- 
which more than any other governed | ‘ed manure will be better covered, 
his (Mr. Ducket’s) practice, I should and should be preferred. But with 
say that the whole was founded~in || "5 piough nothing of this happens; 
trench ploughing; and that the prin- | and it enables him to use his dung in 
ciple which governed this practice (a || Such a state as gives him’ a large 
principle thoroughly impressed upon | GU4ntity instead of asmali one. The 
his mind, as well as on the minds of |, $204 sense of these observations must 
those who draw intelligent conclu- || P€ obvious at the first blush.” Mr. 
sions) was that of giving as little til- || Young adds—“ Zhe use of FRESH 
lage as possibie to sandy soils.” instead Qf ROTTEN dung, is, in my 
“ The next circumstance which I || 0/20”, one of the greatest agricul- 
shall advert to (says Mr. Young) in | tural discoveries that has been made 
the husbandry of Mr. Ducket, is the | /” ‘¢ resent age.” He then states 
use of /ong, fresh dung, instead of | 4 Striking experiment made by him- 
that which in common management | 8¢/f—67 smail cart loads of fresh yard 
is turned and mixed till it becomes )| @@g produced two successive crops 
rotten; and in justice to his memory, of potatoes, yielding together 742 
I shall read the short recital of his |) bushels; at the same ume, the same 
practice, as I printed it three-and- || quantity of yard dung, after 6 months 
twenty years ago. “ Dependent on | "tung, yielded 708 bushels, leaving 
the french-Plough,* is Mr. Ducket’s || '® the fresh long dung | a superiority 
system of dunging. He con ‘eives, }O! 34 bushels. Bui had the fresh 
and I apprehend very justly, that the || dung been kept as long as the other, 
more dungiilis are stirred and turned || it would have required at least twice, 
|| perhaps thrice as much, to have pro- 
* The Trench-Plough of Mr. Ducket’s 1 caged my vere apne fl & 7 sit 
invention was so admirably contrived as } Coren .m Cheese Saree 67 loads of fresh 
completely to bury Whatever was intended || !°9S dung, if kept and often turned 
to be turned in. Mr. Young says he saw || and mixed to produce fermentation 
him turn down a crop of rye, six feet high, || and rotting, would have shrunk, or 
so that not an atom was left visible; and/|} been reduced, to 67 loads of short 
yet the depth did not exceed eight inches. | rotten dung.| “ If the crops there- 

















Trench ploughing has sometimes been ef- |} ¢ - 
fected in this country by a second plough |}! fore had oe only equal, sull the ad- 
following in the same furrow after the first, || Vantage Loft the fresh dung | weuld 
and going a few inches deeper. have been most decisive, 
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“ T shall not quit (says Mr. Young) 
the husbandry of two men who car- 
ried tillage, on soils so extremely dif- 
ferent, to its utmost perfection, with- 
out remarking the circumstances in 
which they agreed. Both were equal 
friends to deep ploughing; both re- 
jected the common repetition of til- 
lage, and reduced the number of 
their operations to a degree that me- 
rits attention; both rejected fallows; 
and both ploughed deeply for depo- 
siting Manure, without any apprehen- 
sion of losing it. These are very 
important points in Practical Agri- 
culture.” 

To this account of the successful 
practices of these two celebrated 
English farmers, it may be useful to 
subjoin a few observations. I have 
thought it proper so far to present 
them in detail, in order to develope 
principles; not expecting a frecise 
adoption of their practices; which. 


indeed, without their or similar supe- 


rior ploughs and other implements, 
would be impracticable: but with 
such instruments as we possess, or 
may easily obtain, we can materially | 
increase the depth of our ploughing, | 
and I hope contrive effectually to co- 
ver our manure. This should be 
wholly applied to Tillage Crops ; tor 
which the manuring should be so 
ample as to ensure a succession of 
good crops through the whole rota- 
tion, without the aid of any additional 
manure, especially for wheat, rye, 
barley or oats: for besides increasing 
the seeds of weeds (with which all 
our lands are too much infested) such 
additional manuring, immediately ap- 
plied to the small grain crops, ren- 
ders them more liable to injury from 
mildews. Of this I am fully satisfied, 
as well from numerous statements of 
facts which I have seen in books of 
husbandry, as from the circumstances 
under which remarkable mildews 
have otherwise been noticed. One 
of our countrymen, who wrote a short 
essay on the subject prior to the 


| 








American Revolution, has given the 


only solution of the causes of mildews 

that has ever appeared satisfactory to 

me: perhaps at some future time] 

may find leisure to show the corres. 

pondence of facts with his principles,* 
(To be continued.) 





To Farmers.—In the winter of 
(818-19, a gentleman in this city 
made the following experiment. He 
placed a turkey in an enclosure about 
four or five feet long, two feet wide, 
and three or four feet high. He ex. 
cluded as much light as he could 
without preventing a circulation of 
air, and fed the turkey with soft brick 
broken into pieces, with charcoal also 
broken, and with six grains of corn 
per day. Fresh water was daily sup- 
plied. The box or coop in which 
the turkey was placed, he always 
locked up with his own hands, and is 
perfectly confident that nobody inter- 
fered with the experiment. 

At the end of one month he invi- 
ted a number of his neighbours among 
others two physicians. The turkey, 
now very large and heavy, was kill- 
ed and opened by the physicians, and 
was found to be filled up full with 
fat. The gizzard and entrails were 
dissected, and nothing was found but 
a residuum of charcoal and brick. 
To conclude the examination satis- 
factorily, the turkey was eaten, and 
found to be very good. 

Last winter he again repeated the 
experiment with the same success. 

The circumstance by which he 
was induced to make the experiment 
is a very curious one. One of his 
neighbours informed him, that being 
driven from the city by the fever of 
1793, his family recollected that some 
fowls that had lived in a kind of loft 
over his workshop, had been forgot- 
ten in the hurry of their removal, and 
would certainly be starved. They 








* This essay, subscribed ‘* A New-Eng- 
land-Man,” is published in the 2d volume 
of the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society 
of Agriculture. 








Glass Making in France.—Anecdote of Anthony Benexet. 


were absent six or eight weeks, and 
on the retiring of the pestilence re- 
turned. To their great astonishment, 
the fowls were not only alive, but 
very fat, although there was nothing 
but charcoal and shavings that they 
could have eaten, and some water 
that had been left in the trough of a 
grindstone had supplied them with 
drink. { Vat. Recorder. 


Introduction of Glass Making in 
France. 
(From Parke’s Chymical Essays.) 


The government of France, in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, 
took great pains to improve the ma- 
nufacture of glass, and ordained that 
none but gentlemen, or the sons of 
the nobility, should be allowed to-ex- 
ercise the trade, or even to work as 
artificers in the manufactories of this 
most highly esteemed commodity.— 
In consequence of this injunction, a 
company of persons, all born gentle- 
men, was incorporated, and obtained 
many important privileges and immu- 
nities from the state; particularly that 
of being allowed to work at this curi- 
ous art without derogating from their 
nobility. It is incleed asserted by the 
writer,* who is the best authority we 


have on this subject, that there never || 


was an instance of any one being at- 
tainted, to whom these privileges had 
been granted; for they conducted 
themselves so irreproachably, that 
these orders were invariably trans- 
mitted inviolate totheir posterity. In 
the year 1453, Anthony de Brossord, 
Lord of St. Martin, and prince of the 
blood royal, finding the business of 
glass making to be so considerable ; 
and knowing that it did not derogate 
from nobility, obtained a grant from 
the Prince to establish a glass house 
in his own county, with prohibition of 
any other; and in consequence of this, 
the elder sons of that family continued 
uninterruptedly to exercise the art 
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till the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, when the proprietor was 
killed while commanding a troop at 
the siege of Chartres.—On the death 
of this individual the younger sons of 
the same family undertook to carry 
on the art, and continued in it for 
more thana century. Whether the 
trade continues still in the same line, 
I have not been able to ascertain. 

An ancient family of the name of 
Vaillant, also obtained the grant of a 
glass house, as a recompense for their 
valour and public services, together 
with a poignard d’or, on azure, for 
their arms.—Mr. Blancourt, who long 
resided in France, likewise notices, 
that at the me he wrote, they had 
many other great families among 
them, who were descended from gen- 
tleman glass-makers that had declin- 
ed following the art; and that some 
of these had been honoured with pur- 
ple, and with the highest dignities 
and offices in the state. 


FOR THE RURAL MAGAZINE. 


Anecdote of Anthony Benexet, 


Not mserted in Vaux's interesting Memoir of that 
Philanthropist. 


Soon after the arrival of the Che- 
valier Luzerne, minister from the 
court of France, Benezet called on 
him with a French copy of Barclay’s 
Apology, with a view of informing 
him of the principles of the Society 
of Friends. ‘he minister being a 
Knight of Malta, and of course at 
enmity with the Turks, appeared 
much surprised that any professec! 
Christians should object to the des- 
truction of the Ouocman Empire— 
which increased on being informed 
that his profession would not permit 
taking the life of any man: on which 
the minister observed that it was very 
good, but too straight for him to ob- 
ject to killing a Musselman. 

_ The interview prepared the way 
|for frequent visits to the embassador, 
| who always received him with plea- 
| sure, the latter often observing that 
ihe had but a small body: but added. 
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extending his arms nearly at full 
length, as if to embrace a large ob- 
ject—“ Oh what a canacious soul he 
frossesses !”’—evincing by his whole 
conduct, that he valued him as an 
extraordinary man, possessing true 
Christian principles. G. 








MISCELLANY. 


The English,a Foreign Tongue.— 
We extract the following from a 
French paper: 

“ An etymologist has lately published the 
following analysis of the English language. 
Its v ulary, he says, is composed of 
6621 words of Latin origin, 4561 of French, 
2068 of Saxon, 1288 ot Greek, 660 of Dutch, 
229 of Italian, 117 of German, 11 of Gae- 
lic, 83 of Spanish, 81 of Danish, 18 of 
Arabic, besides many others of ancient 
Teutonic, Hebrew, Swedish, Portuguese, 
Flemish, Russian, Egyptian, Persian, Cim- 
brian, and Chinese!! The same etymo- 
logist pretends, that in Shakspeare, Pope, 
Swift, and Milton, there are not many more 
than a hundred words purely English /” 


So that it would appear, that when 
we meet an acquaintance in the street, 
and accost him with “ How do you 
do this morning?” and he replies 
“ pretty well, I thank you,” we are 
probably speaking half a dozen lan- 
guages at once. What “ learned 
Thebans” we must be! In this way 
a man who has a tolerable under- 
standing of Dilworth’s spelling-book 
must be no inconsiderable linguist ; 
while one, who can read JoAnson at 
sight, must be a perfect Polyg/ot. 
The poor Burgeois gentilhomme 
was quite amazed to find, that he had 
been speaking frose all his life with- 
out knowing 1; and we are no less 
astonished on discovering that we had 
been taiking Russian, Egyptian, Per- 
sian, Cimbrian, Teutonic, and CAi- 
nese, for years, without having ever 
dreamed of it. There have been 
great controversies among the learn- 
ed as to what was that formidable 
dialect, which arose at Babel, owt of 
the confusion of tongues, but after 
this discovery we can have no doubt 
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that it is that very English which we 
all speak, and instead of High Dutch, 
which some have supposed was the 
language used by Adam in Paracise, 
we do now verily believe, that it wag 
that ure English, of which so few 
traces have been left !— Lou, Adv, 


“ A Stitch in time, saves nine.”— 
A celebrated French writer on po. 
litical economy, M. Say, has this sto. 
ry :—* Being in the country, I had 
an example of one of those small 
losses which a family is exposed to 
through negligence. For the want 
of a latchet of small value, the wick. 
et of a barn yard looking to the fields, 
was often left open; every one who 
went through, drew the door to; but 
having no means to fasten it, it re- 
mained flapping: the poultry esca- 
ped, and were lost. One day a fine 
pig got out and ran into the woods, 
Immediately all the world was after 
it; the gardener, the cook, the dairy- 
maid, all run to recover the swine. 
The gardener got sight of him first, 
—and jumping over the ditch to stop 
him, he sprained his ancle, and was 
confined a fortnight to the house.— 
The cook, on her return, found all 
the linen she had left to dry by the 
fire, burned; and the dairy-maid hav- 
ing run off before she had tied up the 
cows, one of them broke the leg of 
a colt in the stable. The gardener’s 
lost time was worth twenty crowns, 
valuing the pain at nothing; the lin- 
en burned, and the colt spoiled, were 
worth as much more. Here a loss 
of forty crowns and much pain, trou- 
ble, vexation, and inconvenience, for 
want of a latch, which would not cost 
three-pence, and all through carcless 
neglect.’ 

Rats.—T he following curious mode 
of catching rats is extracted from the 
works of Muller, an apothecary of 
Weringerode, in Germany :-— 

Procure a large cask, and place tt 
in the vicinity of places infested with 
rats. During the first week, this ves 
sel is employed only to allure the rab 
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to visit the solid top of the cask, by 
means of boards or planks arranged 
in a sloping direction to the floor, 
which are to be strewed with oat- 
meal daily, or any other food grate- 
ful to the palate.—Being thus lulled 
into security, and accustomed to find 
a regular supply for their meals, a 
skin of parchment is substituted for 
the wooden top of the cask, and the 
former is cut for several inches in 
the centre in transverse directions, 
so as to yield on the slightest pres- 
sre. At the same time, a few gal- 
lons of water, to the depth of six or 
seven inches, are poured into the 
empty cask, in the middle of which 
abrick or stone is placed, so as to 
project one or two inches above the 
fluid, and afford to one rat a place of 
refuge. These measures being ta- 
ken, the top of the cask should be 
furnished with the proper baits, in 
order to induce the marauders to re- 
peat their visits, No sooner does one 
plunge through the section of the 
parchment into the vessel, than it re- 
treats to the brick or stone, and com- 
mences its lamentations for relief. 
Others follow, and share the same 
fate. A dreadful conflict then com- 
mences to obtain possession of the 
dry assylum. Battles follow in rapid 
succession, attended with such loud 
and noisy shrieks, that all the rats in 
the neighbourhood hasten to the fatal 
pot, where they experience similar 
disasters. Thus, hundreds may be 
caught by stratagem, which might 
be greatly facilitated by exposing a 
living rat taken in a trap, or purcha- 
sed from a professional rat catcher. 
Important to Millere.—A very va- 


| luable machine has lately been in- 


vented (and is now in operation) by 
Richard French, of Morrisville, (Pa.) 
for cleansing all kinds of grain and 
grass seeds. This machine cleanses 


the grain completely of the white cap, 
and at the same time rubs off the dust 
that always adheres to grain, and is 
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polish. It operates equally on rye 
and buckwheat, cleansing it from all 
the dust and fuz which darken and 
cause grit in the flour, and are so lia- 
ble to fret the bolting cloth. It is the 
opinion of a number of millers, that 
one barrel of flour may be obtained 
more from every hundred bushels of 
wheat, cleaned by this machine, than 
from the same quantity in the usual 
way. This machine will remain at 
Morrisville, for public inspection, a 
few weeks, after which it will be re- 
moved to Brandywine. Millers and 
others, who wish to make more and 
better flour, as there is no loss of grain, 
are invited to call and see the machine 
in operation. I believe they will not 
regret the time and trouble of so do- 
ing. [ Trenton paper. 


Rhode Island.—The thrifty little 
state of Rhode Island is, at this time, 
the most prosperous of any in the 
Union, notwithstanding the multitude 
of small banking institutions that 
abound there, from the force of do- 
mestic industry applied to manufac. 
tures; which, in despite of every ob- 
stacle, is in a condition that must be 
considered a happy one, compared 
with that of most other places; a most 
rigid economy, in some measure, sup- 
plying the want of public protection, 
except in the people themselves— 
who chiefly consume the products of 
their respective neighbourhoods.— 
The balance of trade is generally in 
favour of the state, and the want of 
specie is not felt by those who have a 
right to demand it, for the banks are 
in a very comfortable state. 


Maine.—The first organization of 
the government of the state of Maine, 
took place on Wednesday, May 3st, 
at Portland. John Chandler was una- 
nimonsly chosen Speaker of the Se- 
nate, and Benjamin Ames chosen 
Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, also unanimously. General 
William King elected governor, by 








the cause of specks in flour. The 
grain at the same time receives a fine 


20,000 votes out of something over 
that number, was qualified next day. 
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Oil Stones.—Within a few weeks | 
past a body of very superior oil- stones | 
has been discovered in the neighbour- 
hood of Easton,(Penn.) We believe 
they were first discovered on the farm 
of George Ihrie, Esq. on the river 
Lehigh, in Williams township. The 
bed, however, is not confined to that | 
farm alone, but extends to a consider- | 
able distance on each side of the Le-| 
high. They have heretofore been) 
found lying on the surface of the| 
earth, and it is matter of astonishment | 
they were not sooner discovered.— | 
‘The carpenters of that place have al- 
most entirely substituted them for the 
Turkey stones heretofore used for 
setting tools; believing them to be 
superior to those of ‘urkey, and in- 
finitely better than those gotten near 








Oley, which they somewhat resemble || 


in colour.— The discovery is certain- 
ly valuable to the mechanics, as the | 
Turkey stones have sold there for 75 | 
or 100 cents, and the Oley stones at 
25 cents per lb. 

Longer vity of the Land Tortoise.— | 
An article dated Sunbury, (Penn.)| 
June 15, says, that as a person was| 
lately heirs logs near Shamokin) 
creek, he discovered a land tortolse, | 
and through curiosity picked it up,) 
when the following engraving was ob- 
served upon the under shell: 


* Thomas Muse 5h le 


; 


and immediately iglow, in large ca-| 
pitals, 

“ ROBERT HUNTER, 1790"— 
and the latter 30 years ago. He en- 
graved his own name below, and set 
the Recorder of ages at liberty. 

Great croft.—A Mr. Blakeman, at | 
Silver Sy Indiana, has published | 
that he raised last year 1350 bushels ||t 
of shelled corn on ¢en acres of newly | 
wh prairic land. ; 

ern navigation.—The Louisi- 
Adv ertiser, of the 6th of May, 
gives the names and destination of | 
wenty-three steam-boats then lying in | 
+4 e port of New Orleans! | 
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Miscellany. 


Pennsylvania Hospfiital.—The ex. 
penditures of the Pennsylvania Hos. 
pital the last year were about 55,000 
dollars. Vhe number of patients du- 
ring the year ending April 22, 1820, 
was 945. The deaths were 52. Per. 
sons relieved 81. Cured 428. Re. 
main 209. Eloped 23. 

Salt water—The whole western 
country seems to be under-flowed 
with salt water. Some late borings 
through the rock, at depths of from 
259 :0 317 feet, at Cannonsburg, Pa, 
have been completely successful. 

Fire at Savannah.—An advertise- 
ment from the London Phenix Fire 
Office states, that the loss occurring 
in Savannah, by the great fire of Jan- 
uary last, swept away every thing that 
| had been received for premiums du- 
| ring twelve years, and as much more. 

British Revenue, c.—The ad 
valorem duty, on British manufac- 
tured goods, exported from Liver- 
pool, amounted, for the first quarter 
the year 1819, to upwards of 
}13,000/. For the first quarter of 
1820, the amount was only 5,700/, 
A great falling off, indeed. 

Av erage price of grain in England 
and W ales, from the returns up to 
ithe Isth April—Whgat, 69s. 2d.; 
|| Rye, 4is. 9d.; Barley, 36s. 5d.— 
| Grain at these prices would afford a 
fine market for the surplus product 
but England 
‘will not receive our bread stuffs; she 





| prefers to keep up, and to a most un- 
; __ |}reasonable extent, the market for her 
the former having been engraved 108, | 


}own agriculturists. | 


| Origin of Almanacks.—The ancient 
| Saxons used to engrave upon certain 


it - . 
square sucks, about a foot in length, 


the courses of the moons for the whole 
year, whereby they could always cer- 
tainly tell when the new moons, ful’ 
moons, and changes, should happen; 
and such carved sticks they called 
Al-mon-aght (all-mon-heed, i. e.) the 
regard or observation of all the moons. 
There is in St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a Saxon almanack exactly 
lanswering to the above description. 








Miscellany. 


Iron Boat.——A London paper of | 
May 4, says, that a passage boat, of 
malleable iron, now plies on the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, in Scotland. It is 
called the Vulcan, and succeeds to 
admiration. The length is 63 feet; 
beam, 13 feet; depth, 5 feet ; draught 
of water, when launched, 22 inches 
abaft, and 19 inches forward—when 
fitted with cabins, &c. 37 and 25 
inches—when laden with two hundred 
passengers and their baggage, under 
48 inches, on an even keel. The | 
weight of iron employed was 12 tons | 
L113 cwt. Ww hich is Jess than a wooden | 
vessel of the same dimensions. The | 
iron is of the kind called scrap. 


A Great Eclipse of the Sun will 
take place on the 7th of ger #0, 
next. This eclipse will be visible || 
over an extent of more than four 
millions square leagues, a surface || 
nearly equal to a sixth part of the || 
earth, and resembling a kind of oval 





of about 7500 leagues in circumfer- |) 


ence, comprising all lLurope, 
western part of Asia, all Africa, as 
far as to Monopotapa, and a part of | 
North America. The eclipse will) 
last three hours. 


Lord Thurlow.—-This eminent} 
lawyer’s superiority of ability was 
very early manifested both at school 
and at college. They extorted sub- 
mission from his equals, and impress- 
ed his seniors with respect. The} 
following anecdote is told of him.— 
Having been absent from chapel, or 
committed some other offence which 
came under the cognizance of the 
dean of the college, who, though a 
man of wit, was not remarkable for 
his learning. The dean set Thurlow, 
as a task, a paper in the Spectator to 
translate into Greek. This he per- 
formed extremely well, and in very 
little time ; but instead of carrying it 
up to the dean, as he ought to have 
done, he took it to the tutor, who 
was a good scholar, and a very respec- 
table character. At this the dean 
was exceedingly wroth, and had Mr. 





| 


} 





'|to puzzle him! 


the |! 


97 
ows 


Thurlow convened before the Mas- 
| ters and Fellows to answer for his 
‘conduct. Thurlow was asked what 
he had to say for himself. He cool- 
ly, perhaps improperly replied, “ that 
what he had done proceeded not from 
disrespect, but from a feeling of ten- 
derness for the dean; he did not wish 
:? The dean, greatly 
irritated, ordered him out of the room; 
and then insisted that the Masters and 
Fellows ought immediately to expel 
or rusticate him. This request was 
nearly complied with, when two of 
the Fellows, wiser than the rest, ob- 
| served, that expelling or rusticating 
}a young man for such an offence 
would perhaps do much injury to the 
college, and expose it to ridicule; 
and that as he would soon quit the 
‘college of his own accord to attend 
the Lemple, it would be better to let 








the matter rest, than irritate him by 


|So severe a proceeding. This advice 
was at length adopted. 

| Such was the consciousness which 
| Thurlow felt of his towering abilities, 
|| that long before he was called to the 


| bar, he often declared to his friends 


i! | that he would one day be Chancellor 


lof E ngland; and that the title he 
would take for his peerage, would be 
Lord Thurlow, of Thurlow. 

| Machine for crossing Rivers— 
The mechanist, Xavier Michel, re- 
siding at Offenbach, has invented a 
very simple and compact machine, 
by the aid of which rivers may be 
crossed, and even the sea attempted, 
| without any danger of sinking. It is 
| nearly five feet in diameter, when un- 
folded. An opening of about thirteen 
|inches in the centre is destined to re- 
ceive the traveller. When dismount- 
ed, this apparatus is easily transported 
from place to place—for its entire 
weight scarcely exceeds five pounds. 
This inventor has made a number ot 
experiments on the Rhine, all of 
which have been crowned with entire 
success. He can make the machine 
move forward, or otherwise, at plea- 
sure, and without any great exertion 
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In order more fully to prove the uti- 
lity of his invention, M. Michel has 
determined to embark at Khel, and 
descend the Rhine to its mouth. 

Cattle Scenting Rain.—Liable to 
long and parching droughts, the au- 
thor of “ Letters from Buenos Ayres, 
Chili,’ &c. notices the well-known 
instinct of cattle in scenting water at 
a wonderful distance, and describes an 
occasion wherein it was displayed on 
the approach of rain, in a similar 
manner as if a river or spring had 
been found. 

“ The negroes were sent in dif- 
ferent directions to see how far the 
scorched grass extended, and were at 
a considerable distance when the Fa- 
ther Provincial cried out, ‘ Look at 
the oxen, they smell water:’ we all 
eagerly turned to the poor panting 
animals, and saw them stretch out 
their necks and raise their heads to- 
wards the west, and snuff the air in a 
manner as if they would be certain of 
obtaining drink could they but raise 
themselves in the air. At that mo- 
ment not a cloud nor a single breath 
of air was to be seen or felt; but in 
a few minutes the cattle began to 
move about as if mad, or possessed by 
some invisible spirit, snuffing the air 
with most violent eagerness, and ga- 
thering closer and closer to each oth- 
er; and before we could form any 
rational conjecture as to what could 
occasion their simultaneous motion, 
the most tremendous storm came on 
of thunder, lightning, and rain, I ever 
witnessed in my life. The rain fell in 
perpendicular streams as if all the 
fountains of heaven were suddenly 
broke loose ; so that, in the space of 
a very few minutes, torrents of water 
rolled around us, and the cattle easily 
drank their fill at the spot on which 
they stood.”—Literary Gazette. 

Trish Bulle.—The secretary of a 
celebrated Agricultural Society in 
England, some years ago, in his rage 
for improvement, and not being over- 
burdened with understanding, sent an 
order to a bookseller for Mr. and Miss 








Miscellany. 


Edgeworth’s essay upon Irish Buile, 
for the use of their society, to assist 
the members in improving the breed 
of cattle. 

Modern Inventions.-—The im. 
provements made in all arts and sci- 
ences within the last 200 years have 
nearly doubled the present limitation 
of life, in that we live more in less 
time. 

The Egyptians were so ignorant of 
medicine, that, when any one was 
sick, they called in as many persons 
as possible to see him, that, if any one 
of them had the like distemper, he 
might say what was fit for his cure. 

Surgery was much the oldest 
branch of physick which they prac- 
tised.— 

Zsculapius was followed by a dog 
and a she-goat. The dog was taught 


to lick all ulcerated wounds, and the 
goat’s milk was given for all diseases 
of the stomach and lungs. 


Receifit to make Yeast.—Three 
gallons water, two quarts loose hops, 


boiled together about three hours in 
brass or bell metal, strain them off 
from hops, and at once stir in a quart 
of four. When cool stir in a pint of 
good yeast, and half a pound of brown 
sugar, to remain open in a piggin or 
jar 15 or 20 hours, and to be stirred 
often. Put it then in stone jugs about 
three fourths full, cork them well and 
place them in a cool situation. Your 
jugs ought to be of such a size only 
to contain yeast for the usual quantity 
of bread baked atatime. One gill 
of yeast is sufficient for a common 
sized loaf of bread, that is made from 
a plate full of flour. 


Boots without Seams.—A _ patent 
has lately been obtained for the ma- 
nufacture of boots without seams.— 
For this purpose, the patentee pro- 
poses that the thigh of the beast 
should be flayed without cutting open, 
and afterwards dressed and curried 
upon blocks. The boot top upon the 
same principle is to be made of the 
shoulder, prepared in like manner. 





Poetry. 


POR THE BRUBAL MAGAZINE. 

The stanzas inserted below are ascribed, it 
is believed with correctness, to the pen of the 
late Governor Howx 1, of New Jersey. The 
gecasion which gave rise to them, was that of 
his leaving home to join the army which was 
embodied to suppress the Western Insurrec- 
tion. They breathe a delicacy of feeling, and 
3 warmth of attachment, alike honourable to 
the author as a husband and a man. They 
likewise illustrate, very forcibly, the true cha- 
racter of WaR, whose approach is witnessed 
with sadness and sorrow, by all the endearing 
charities of domestic life. 1, 


THE SOLDIER’S ADIEU. 


Ah! Clara, eease—thase silent tears 
Steal down thy cheeks in vain ; 

Kind hope shall chase away thy fears, 
Till I return again: 

But wheresoe’er our route shall be, 

My heart shall still encamp with thee, 


Why should we lose the single hour, 
Which time accords to love, 

Suppress that sigh, | own its power, 
Yet joy from hope improve : 

But wheresoe’er our route shall be, 

My heart shall still encamp with thee. 


Let no foreboding fears alarm 
That regulated mind, 
Thy innocence shall shield from harm 
Thy soldier far disjoined : 
But wheresoe’er our route shall be, 
My heart shall still encamp with thee. 


Let idle tales of fancied wo, 
Ne’er wake for me a fear, 
Since honour cails, prepared I go, 
Yet dread that parting tear : 
But wheresoe’er our route shall be, 
My heart shall still encamp with thee. 


Start not my fair !—that morning gun 
Proclaims ’tis dawn of day, 
And now the Reveille’s begun, 
To hail the morning grey : 
But wheresoe’er our route shall be, 
My heart shall still encamp with thee. 


The general-hark! Oh the adieu ! 
Permit a last embrace, 

The troops they march, and 1’l! pursue, 
Farewell that angel face : 

But wheresoe’er our route shall be, 


My heart shall still encamp with thee. 








YOR THE RUBHAL MAGAZINE. 
EVENING. 


The dusky shadows from the east that rise, 
Steal midway o’er the heavens; the blazing 
car 
Of Day is sunk ; and Sunset’s gorgeous dyes 
Fade fast away. Eve’s solitary star, 
Watching their golden pomp with kindling eye, 
New trims her virgin lamp: th’ unruffied tide 
Gives back a liquid light, while shadows lie 
Deep, broad and strong, the wood-crown’d 
shores beside. 
How beautiful! all earthly passions fly 
This consecrated hour. The distant bird 
In some sequestered wild mourns on ; the fire-fly 
Lights her nuptial torch; the sounds that 
stirr’d 
Die one by one away. An hour like this 
Is balm unto the soul, steeps every sense in 
bliss. 2 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE RURAL MAGAZINE. 


The following is taken from a manuscript 
book of rare pieces, which I have been col- 
lecting for upwards of forty years. C. E. 


On the Return of the New Year. 


God’s vast existence ne’er decays, 
His age doth never grow, 

Past, present, future, in his sight, 
Are one eternal NOW. 

Man measures out his fleeting state 
By mutions in the skies, 

And like his own frail vesture, wears 
With every hour that flies. 


Successive moments make one day, 
Successive days one year ; 

The moments past shall ne’er return, 
Though seasons like appear. 


Still a new spring shall bless the earth, 
And a new harvest rise, 

But the last year shall ne’er again 
Revisit mortal eyes. 

Old Time, with his keen-pointed scythe, 
Consumes the life of man ; 

Our period’s less’ning from the hour 
Oar beings first began. 

Each year fulfills some new event 
Heaven long decreed before, 

Removes unnumbered lives away, 
And gives unnumber’d more. 


Soon shall the appointed angel stand 
O’er earth, and air, and sea, 

And swear by him that ever lives, 
That time no more shall be. 

Then shall the league of nature cease, 
The sun forsake his way, 

And years and ages lose their name, 
Tn one eternal day. 
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280 Bank Note Exchange.—Prices Current.—Rain Guage, &c, 


BANK NOTE EXCHANGE, 
Avr PurcapseLputa—June 27th, 1820. 


Per cent Disc’t. 


U. S. Brancu Bank Notes, - - 
Ruove Istann—generally, - 
Connecricut—generally, 
MassacuavseTTs—Boston, - 
Country generally, - 
New Yoars—City Bank Notes, 
Country generally, - 
New Jensry—generally, - - 
Patterson Bank and Sussex 
Bank, - - - - 
PexnsyLyaNia—Farmer’s Bank, of) 
Lancaster ; Easton; Dela- 
ware County, at Chester ; 
Chester County, at West- 
chester; Farmer’s Bank, 
Buck’s County; Montgo- 
mery County, 
Northampton; Susqueh: ror 2 
2 





Bridge Company; York 
Bank, Chambersburg, 
Northumberland; Union, - 
Greensburg ; ; Brownsville, 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank 
at. Pittsburg, - 
New Hope Bridge Co, - 
Derawarne—generally, 
Commercial Bank of Dela- 
ware; Branch of ditto at 
SO Se ie 
T.aurel Bank, - - 
Manrrtanp—Baltimore Banks, 
Baltimore City Bank, : 
Annapolis ; Hagerstown, 
Snowhill, - - eo 
Havre de Grace, - - 
Vinerxta—Richmond and Branches, 1 j 
Country generally, - ~- 24-3 
N. W. Bank, at Wheeling, 10-124 
Cou.comsia Districr—Mech. Bank 5 
of Alexandria, - . 
Country generally, - 
Norra Carotina—State Bank at 8 
Raleigh, and Branches, 
Cape Fear; Newbern, 
Sours Canotind—State Banks, ge- @ 
nerally, - : . as i 
Grorota—State Banks, generally, s 
Augusta Bridge Company, - 50 
Trexnessre—few sales at any price. 
Kentuckr—No sales. 


Ou1o—Marietta, - - 
Steubenville Bank, - 
Bank of Chillicothe, - 
Country generally, - 








PRICES CURRENT—June 27, 1820, 
Per D.C. D. Cc, 
Beef, Philad. Mess, bbl. 13.00 to 13.50 
Butter, Fresh lo O.18,, 0.194 
Cotton Yarn, No. 10, ‘is 0.36 
Flax, Clean, (scarce) » 9.16 ,, 0.19 
Flaxseed, Clean, hhd. 12.50 
Firewood, Hickory, cord, 5.50 ,, 6.25 
Oa ”? 5.00 ,, 400 
Flour—Wheat, super, 60/. 4.50, 4.624 
Rye, 262 ,, 275 
Grain—W heat, (sales) bush. 0.90 ,, 0.95 
Rye, do. 0.55 ,, 0.60 
0.50 ,, 0.55 


0.37 ,, 0.40 
0.10 ,, 0.18 
Virginia, (none) 
Hemp, Kentucky, ton, 160.00 
Leather—Sole (demand) /b. 0.2% ,, 
Upper, undrs’d, side, 2.00 ,, 
Molasses, gall, 0.50 ,, 
Pork” eae all sizes, lb. 0.07 ,, 

ork, Jersey & Penn. 

Mess, (plenty) 5 bbl. 15.00 
Plaster of Paris, 
Shingles—Cedar, 

Cypress, 
Seed Clover, bush. 8. 9.00 
Wool—Merino, Clean, ‘ 
Do. in Grease, . 0.45 
Common, 


ton, 4.50 
1000 25.00 ,, 27.00 
.00 


RAIN GUAGE AT PHILADELPHIA. 
In. Hun. 

Shower, 0. 54 

do. . 04 

Rain, . 35 

Shower, . 19 

i . 3 

0. 35 

0. 04 

0. 30 


Total Rain from 17th Jan. to 31st May, 15.45 
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